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CADWALLEN: 


A TALE OF THE DARK AND BLOODY GROUND. 


or) 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


‘* What heroes from the woodland sprung, 
When, through the fresh-awakened land, 
The thrilling cry of freedom rung, 

And to the work of warfare strung 

The yeomen of the land !** — Bryant. 


‘* The mcanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Roll mingling with their fame forever. ** — Byron. 


I. 


Lanp or THE West! — green Forest-Land! 
Clime of the fair, and the immense ! 
Favorite of Nature’s liberal hand — 
And child of her munificence ! 
Fiil’d with a rapture warm, intense, 
~, High on a cloud-girt hill I stand; 
a 3 And with clear vision gazing thence, 
Thy glories round me far expand: 
ren whose likeness earth has not, 
And lakes, that elsewhere seas would be, — 
Whose shores the countless wild-herds dot, 
Fleet as the winds, and all as free ; 
Mountains that pierce the bending sky, 
And with the storm-cloud warfare wage, — 
Shooting their glittering peaks on high, 
To mock the fierce red lightning’s rage ; 
Arcadian vales, with vine-hung bow’rs, 
And g nooks, ‘neath beechen shade, 
Where dance the never-resting Hours, 
To music of the bright cascade ; 
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Skies softly beautiful, and blue 
As Italy’s, with stars as bright ; 
Flow’rs rich as morning's sun-rise hue, 
And gorgeous as the gemm’d mid-night. 
Land of the West! green Forest-Land ! 
Thus hath Creation’s bounteous hand, 
Upon thine ample bosom flung fd. ; 
Charms such as were her gift when the gray world was 
young! 











II. 





Lanp of the West !— where naught is old, 
Or fading, but Tradition hoary, — 
Thy yet unwritten annals hold 
Of many a daring deed the story! 
Man’s might of arm kath here been tried, 
And Woman’s glorious strength of soul, — 
When War’s fierce shout rang far and wide, 
When vengeful foes at midnight stole 
On slumbering innocence, and gave 
Nor onset-shout, nor warning word, 
Nor nature’s strong appealings heard 
From woman’s lips, to *‘ spare and save 
Her unsuspecting little one, 
Her only child —her son! her son !”’ 
Unheard the supplicating tone, 
Which ends in now a shriek, and now a deep death-groan! 


















III. 


Lanp of the West !— Green Forest-Land! 
Thine early day for deeds is famed 
Which in historic page shall stand 
Till bravery is no longer named. 
Thine early day !— it nursed a band 
Of men who ne’er their lineage shamed: 
The iron-nerved, the bravely good, 
Who neither spared nor lavish’d blood — 
Aye ready, morn, or night, or noon ; 
Fleet in the race, firm im the field, 
Their sinewy arms their only shield — 
Courage to Death alone to yield ; 
The men of Daniel Boon! 
Their dwelling-place — the ‘ good green wood ;’ 
Their favorite haunts —the lone areade, 
The murmuring and majestic flood, 
The deep and solemn shade: 
Where tothem came the Word of God, 
When Storm and Darkness were abroad, 
Breath’d in the thunder’s voice aloud, 
And writ in lightning on the cloud, 
And thas they lived: the dead leaves oft, 
Heap'd by the playful winds, their bed ; 
Nor wish’d they couch more warm or soft — 
Nor pillow for the head : 
Other than fitting root, or stone, 
With the scant wood-moss overgrown 
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Heroic band ! — But they have past, 
As pass the stars at rise of sun, — 
Melting into the ocean vast 
Of Time, and sinking, one by one ; 
Yet lingering here and there a few, 
Asif to take a last, long view, 
Of the domain they won, in strife 
With foes who battled to the knife. 
Peace unto those that sleep beneath us! 
All honor to the few that yet do linger with us ! 





Lanp of the West! I sing of thee. 
A short and simple tale it is — 
A tale of border chivalry, 
And love, and war! and it may be, 
That it will end in bliss: 
Yet, as the vision’d forms flit by, 
Darkness, dismay, and death, are pictured to my eye 


II. 


A picketed Station on fair Elkhorn, (2) 
Surrounded by groves of the milkwhite thorn, 
And pawpaw, with long and silvery stem, 
And dogwood, of beautiful diadem — 
Green meadows, with antlered deer yet dotted, 
And lawns, with flowers the loveliest spotted. 
*T was eve. Night’s shades were gathering ; 
The whippoorwill was on the wing ; 
Fiercely flew round the bustling bat ; 
Not far the owl, loud-hooting, sat; 
The turtle strain’d her mellow throat — 
In contrast rose the tree-frog’s note ; 
The sweet-breath’d kine were milk’d; the sheep, 
Feeble and few, were in the keep; 
The first few stars look’d out above ; 
The very hour and scene for rustic love! 
The gates wereopen. Months had past 
Since foes had prest that Station last; 
Its inmates feared no evil day — 
And vigilance had given way. 





ITI. 


Irs inmates! —fair and brave ; and free 

As Freedom’s self! What though array’d 
With simple taste, and carelessly, 

In garments which themselves have made ? 
These limb, and shape, and swell reveal, 
Imprest with Strength’s and Beauty’s seal. 
That Station !—~ay, brave men are there, 

With iron nerve, andarm of might ; 
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And women, as the fairest fair, 

Whose lips of love, and eyes of light, 
Entinted by the ruby are, 

And by the deep blue night. 


IV. 


Who stirs the leaves in yonder bow’r? 
Cadwallen, ’tis a dangerous hour! 
And who beside thee sitteth now, 

With tingling vein, and fluttering heart, 

And tongue that plays so ill its part ? 
Dark-eyed Virginian ! is it thou ? 

Inside the Station’s gates would be 

By far a safer place for thee, 

Fair Annette Lec! 


7. 


Satoons the brightest seldom hold 

Or limb or form of fairer mould. 

The dewy lip—the rose-leaf cheek, 

Where the twin-dimples almost speak — 

The soft dark eye, which suits as well 

The wood-maid as the wild gazelle — 

The step elastic, with the sweep 

Of a graceful bird in the upper deep: 

All these were hers. And though but little 

She understood of tattle-tittle, 

Or tittle-tattle, and could not 

Paint insect, fruit, or flower-pot ; 

Nor bend her o’er the last new play, 

Or tale, and weep the hours away ; 

Nor murder French ; nor endlessly 

Sit drumming on an ivory key ; 

Nor scour the city, low and high, 

As gaudy as a butterfly, 

With mincing gait, and tortured feet, 

That ache whene’er the ground they meet : 

Yet generous impulses were hers — 
And hers the heart-felt virtues were, 

Which Nature, communed with, confers 
Upon her worshipper ; 

Without or hate, or guile, or pride — 

A simple woodland maid, Cadwallen’s future bride ! 
Cadwallen — well-born, brave, and young ; 
A new adventurer among 

The bold of heart and strong of hand: 
For prowess famed — the Indian’s awe — 
Though scarce a year since first he saw 

The ** Dark and Bloody Land.” (3) 


VI. 


In yon dark copse is a sudden gleam, 
And an empty gun —and a fearful scream 
In the bower of Annette Lee. 
Now haste thee, Cadwallen ! 
Thy heart’s love hath fallen ; 
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And breathless they wait, 
Ere they close the last gate 

Of the Station, on Annette and thee. 
Done nobly, Cadwallen! 
Thou bearest the fallen ; 

And precious the burden must be. 
The last gate they close — 
Thou art safe from thy foes ; 

And Annette — reviving is she. 
Harsh sound for the ear attuned to love! 
But the winged death careered above 

The bower of Annette Lee. 


Vil. 


Snot after shot in the welkin rings; 
And, yelling, many an Indian springs 
From the covert where he hath lain all day, 
And hastens to join in the border fray. 
As yet the woodmen heed them not, 
Either by word or answering shot ; 

But well their foemen know they are 
No novices in border war ; 

And will not risk their chance of sport, 
By venturing toc near the fort: 

But neither ball nor powder spare — 
And frequent is the rifle’s glare. 

Now blazing arrows swiftly fly, 

Like meteors in the troubled sky, 

And stick in roof and palisade ; 

But ready matron stands, and maid, 
With gourd and cup to dash them out — 
Undaunted ’mid that onset-shout. 





The hasty council ended, who 
Are they that leave the Station? Two, 
Old Billy Brun, and Elkhorn’s pride, 
Along the water’s margin glide: 
The shallow stream is quickly past, 
And cautiously they speed, but fast. 
Cadwallen, on to ‘‘ Bryants!”’ Brun, 
Speed thee, old man, for Lexington! 
Stay but that Station to alarm; 
For miuch thy friends will need thy arm — 
And thine, Cadwallen! Onward speed! 
Already the beleaguered bleed ; 

And ere ye can return, they’! stand in utmost need. 


VITl. 


Snovrs rend the air; and thick and fast 
The blazing arrows speed amain ; 
And many a whizzing ball flies past, 
And many a jagged stone is cast. 
But look ! who bites the plain ? 
The foremost of the savage band ! 
His bow relaxes in his hand: 
He ll bend it not again. 
Volley on volley from the fort 
Gives of the leaguered good report : 
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Bravely they breast the palisades — 
And each good matron cheers and aids ; 
And maids, their teens as yet untold, 
Ply well the heated bullet-mould. 
Their foemen bleed, and press ie gee 
And some have gory couches found ; 
Bat now the Station they surround, 
And thick, from front and either side, 
The bowmen pour a blazing tide ; 
And, while amazed the leagured stand, 
With shout, and yell, and scalp-halloo, 
And thirsting tomahawk in hand, 
And war-club pois’d, its deed to do, 
On rush the fieree and vengeful band. 
Now nerve thy hearts, thou gallant few! 


Yon portal falls! — But who stands there, 
With firm-set feet, and arms all bare? 
One of Kentucky’s mothers !— She 
Hath brought the foremost to his knee ; 
And now another chieftain feels 
Her axe’s edge — recoils, and reels — 
And falls to earth with curse and groan : 
But ah! he falleth not alone ; 
For she, the warder of that gate, 
Fails, and the war-club seals her fate. 
Now pour the dark assailants in — 

And stronger groweth now, and now more weak, the din ! 


IX. 


TueEn, Elkhorn ! then thy pearly flood 
Tribute received, in human blood ; 
And women’s shrieks rose wildly then, 
Mid battle-cries of struggling men ; 
And soon thy fair and verdant shore 
Was strewn with dead, and dark with gore. 
The woodmen were but one toten: ~ 
A fearful odds !— their valor vain — 
For soon the last was with the slain ; 
And, stript and scalpt, the foe them flung about the plain. 


x. 


*Tis morning. Who, with aching brow, 
Where stood the Station, wanders now ? 
His cheeks are pale — his lips compregt — 
His eyes speak recent want of rest; 

His step is firm ; but ye may trace 

The lines of anguish in his face: 

His step is firm ; and yet whene’er 

He bendeth o’er the dead around, 

And partly lifts them from the ground, 
And clears each forehead of the hair ~ 
Which sticks in clotted masses there, — 
Mark ye, how long and wild his stare ! 

As if in every corpse he found 

A parent’s, friend’s, or brother’s wound. 
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And all were friends! But yesterday, 

‘I'he strong of limb, the fair, the gay, 

Were with him in his toil and play — 
All light of heart! Where are they now ? 
Suan Cadwallen! nay: nor oath, nor vow ~~ 
Of vengeance !—thou should’st rather bow, 

In gratitude, the stubborn knee, 

That yet thy Annette lives for thee. 


XI. 


Capwa Len shouted for his men: 
From Bryant’s— heroes, one and all. 
Hard-by, they lay conceal’d ; and when 
They heard the youth’s full, husky call, 
Quicker and quicker grew their breath, — 
For well they deem’d the work of death, 
And Indian slaughter, had been done: 
Still, each examined flint and gun — 
For well and sadly known to them 
Were Indian wile and stratagem. 
They were prepared for scene of death, 

But not of scene like this had deem’d: 
Man’s mangled corse —the slippery heath — 
Fair woman’s body, scarr’d and seamed! 

And, standing on that purple shore, 

To Heaven they look’d — by Heaven they swore : 
‘* Blood shali have blood! Be they unblest, 
Who shrink, or give their weapons rest, 

Till on the hellish Indian’s head 

Vengeance be taken, deep and dread. 

Nor sleep, nor rest, nor hardly food, 

Be ours, till blood atones for blood !”’ 

No time for funeral rites had they : 

The corpses which around them lay, 

Were gathered in one common grave — 
Their requiem, the murmuring wave. 

Th’ avengers sworn, no longer tarried ; 
Tidings to every fort were carried ; 

And hoary sire, and beardless son, 

Clutch’d sword, and scalping-knife, and gun. 


XII. 


THERE Was a speedy gathering then, 
Of fiery youths and fearless men, 

And mettled steeds, 
Ne’er had fair Elkhorn’s bloody shore 
Beheld such gallant host before, 

So fit for daring deeds, 
Here was th’ appointed rendezvous— 
And one by one, and two by two, 
Brave spirits, they came rushing in : 
And when they saw what strife had been, 
And stood where white men’s precious blood 
Had flow'd, and stain’d that gentle flood, 
Each took that oath of vengeance dread 
Late uttered on the Indian’s head. 


Those long accustom'd to command 
The brave hearts of our Forest-Land, 
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Had not yet come, though night was nigh ; 
And fearing, that with more delay 
Their foes might part, and steal away, 
Luke Rodd,—a man of giant frame, 
And soul less than the eagle’s tame, 

Ambitious, and of daring high, — 
Offered to lead them to the foe, 

And moved, that very hour to go. 

Fix’d on him then was many an eye ; 
For more than one, unknown to fame, 
Were burning to achieve a name: 

Well the close scrutiny he bore, 

Nor quailed the fiercest glance béfore ; 
And many a loud voice hailed him, then, 
Leader of those determined men. 


Fierce flashed at this the eyes of Rodd — 

And he struck his arms on the gory sod, 

And swore: ‘* Ere the morrow’s sun hath set, 
Our enemies’ blood the soil shall wet, 

And he who led them swing on high, 

His head to the earth, and his feet to the sky.” 
And he glanced at. knife,and bayonet, 

And hatchet ; allhad been newly whet ! 

Then urged them mount, and to the field: 

‘* Mind, hearts of oak! we never yield ; 
Grudge not your blood — hoard not your breath — 
We beat them, or we die the death !”’ 


‘* Ay!” shouted Brun, —a gray-haired one, 
Who gauntlets three had bravely run: 
‘Though coarse of look, and rough of tongue, 
He stood that gathered host among, 

A giant oak, of branches reft ; 

But still the stalwart trunk was left ; 

And, gnarled and firmly rooted there, 

It yet might many a tempest dare. 


** Ay !” shouted Brun, * our Leader ’s right —- 
We give them chase this very night, 
And battle with to morrow’s light ! 
And when the sun comes up, he "Il see 
The painted devils beat and dead ; 
Or Billy Brun asleep shall be, 
Beneath the very bloodiest tree — 
This hairy night-cap red and torn! 
Old friend! together we were born,” 
—And he touch’d his scalp-lock with his hand, 
And read each heart in that gallant band, — 
** And I would hate to part with thee, 
As thou would’st bleed to part. from me. 
But may-be they will take my head!” 
Again his eye glanced round and round ; 
But not one faltering heart it found. 
‘* Well — then I ll take the good long nap, 
Which neither pillow needs nor cap. ” 
A moment’s gloom his brow o’ercast — 
One moment only —and it past. 
‘* We chase the devils then to-night, 
And beat them by the morning’s light?’’ 
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‘‘Ay! ay! old Brun! you guess aright!” 
Shouted a dozen, warm for fight. 


Cadwallen gave his counsel then : 
** ] fain would list to elder men} 
But since none such have aught to say, 
Or choose to speak not, striplings may. 
I would not wish to tarry long ; 
But well we know our foes are strong, 
And anxious for the coming strife ; 
And though we each should sell our life 
As dearly as became us, yet 
We might not that advantage get 
Which greater force would render sure: 
If greater we could not procure, 
Why, then we should at once away — 
One instant I would not delay. 
But every Station, ere this hour, 
Hath sent its best to swell our pow’r ; 
E’en now they may be near at hand ; 
And with them may come some of those 
Who oft have led us to our foes: 
Thus strenthen’d, ’twere a gallant band, 
And well could free our troubled land !"’ 


Rodd curl’d his quivering lip in scorn, 
And something said, of ‘* bodies born 

Before their souls were fitted to them.” 
And some, whose chins were covered o’er 
With gosling down, strode back and fore — 
And vaunting of their valor, swore 
‘*Much of our Leader’s mind are we ; 
Nor can we earthly reason see 
For not pursuing instantly : 

We want no coward’s company — 
Here tarry all the chicken-hearted !” 
Cadwallen bit his lip, and started : 

But rash and young he knew them ; 
And when he saw th’ approving nod 
Bestow’d on them by fiery Rodd, 

He turn’d to one whose visage grave, 

And ripened years, and thoughtful brow, 
Good claim to weight in council gave: 

‘* Old friend! what thinkest thou? 
Time wisdom gives! — I doubt me not, 
That all for fight so fierce and hot, 

Feel all the valor which they boast — 
Each man within himself a host ; 
But furious storms are quickly past — 
Water that boileth cannot last!” 


Luke Rodd no time for answer gives ; 
Resentment instant wakes, and lives 
In every feature of a face 
Where passions strong have left their trace. 
His eyes flash, and his eye-brows low’r: 
‘* For me, I go within the bour! 
And everyone of different mind, 
Who cannot bear of blood the smell, 
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Can, till he ’s ready, stay behind; 
Perhaps he can employment find 
To nurse his valor, that it may 
Not ope the pores, and ooze away. 

And were it notas well 
That all such leave this bloody shore? 
Their eyes may blind at sight of gore! 

But this blood! ’Tis but poor, foul stuff: 
The breasts it lately warmed, were rough ; 
And some of it is thin, and pale, 

And dyed this earth but yesterday, 
When childhood’s shriek, and woman’s wail, 

Rose o’er the din of border fray. 

Women and children! what are they? 
Frail things! not worth the fearful strife 
Which draws the blood, and jeopards life! 
Mount, friends! Night’s shadows round us close; 
They may not rest, who’ve wary foes: 
Onward ! brave hearts. 'To-morrow’s light 
Shall bring us victory, or night 
Eternal. Quarter ncither take 
Nor give. We lose all now, or make!”’ 


He shouted ; and away they went, 

With snort, and neigh, and echoing hoof,— 
Fiercely as fire that long hath been pent, 

When it bursts Cireeah window and crackling roof. 


XIII. 


CaDWALLEN with the hindmost rides: 
Strong is the arm his steed that guides ; 
And brave of heart as strong of limb © 
Is he ; but something troubles him. 
It cannot be he yields to fear; 
And yet his eye reveals a tear. 
It cannot be he dreads the foe ; 
Yet on his cheek the crimson glow 
Is changed sometimes to deathly white. 
Beneath that brow, all is not right. 
Cadwallen! what ails thee to-night? 
Answer thou for him, lady fair! 
Annette a captive is ; and there, 
Where’er she be, his thoughts are now. 
Who chides him for his troubled brow? 
Annette a captive! doubtless bound, 
And pinioned to the damp, chill ground ; 
Guarded by fierce and savage men! 
Such were the thoughts that stung him then. 
He loosen’d the rein ; and his rowels drank 
The boiling blood from the courser’s flank ; 
And awey he sped, - 
To the colaumn’s head, 
And took his place with the foremost rank. 


XIV. 


Love! how omnipotent art thou ! 
The rough cheek, and the iron-heart, 
Which nothing ele can flush, or bow, 
Yield unto thy subduing art. 
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The monarch, who hath never known 
But to command, and be obeyed, 

Will tremble on his mighty throne 
Before the glance of ‘beauteous maid. 


The tyrant’s bosom thou can’st warm ; 
And when the sword is lifted high, 
Can’st save the victim — stay the arm — 
Despite the mandate, ‘' let him die!” 


The stoic even owns thy sway ; 

And o’er his features’ school’d repose, 
Thy tell-tale colors often play, 

As oft the snow-wrapt mountain glows. 


The conqueror, on the field of death, 
With mangled bodies strewn about ,— 
Groans breath’d in every weakening breath, 
And curses on his head rung out,— 


Around him wraps his cloak, and lies 
Down on the purple heath, to rest: 

How soon bright cheeks, and laughing eyes, 
Are seen, and heaving bosoms prest! (4) 


Thou bear’st him from the field of war — 
Forgotten red Ambition’s strife ;° 

And quickly, in his home afar, 
He clasps his little ones, and wife. 


For thee, the peasant labors hard — 
The sailor roams the stormy sea ; 

And the first numbers of the bard, 
Oh Love! inspired are by thee. 


All hearts, of all that live, are thine ; 
In thee, all better things unite : 

Thou hast on every hearth a shrine, 
And art of every home the Light. 


XV. 


CaDWALLEN now with the foremost rides — 
And there’s foam on his gallant courser’s sides. 
But steeds are weary, and riders worn, 

And it wants but little now of morn. 

A camp is form’d, and each steed is tied 

To a sapling, close by his master’s side ; 
Ready to spring ata word from the spot — 

For saddle and bridle are loosen’d not. 

The scouts are out ; and for their return 

Th’ impatient breasts of the woodmen burn. 
Cadwallen walks from the throng apart, 

With a cloud on his brow, and a fire on his heart ; 
And his thoughts in a bitter channel flow, 
Tinging his cheek with a feverish glow. 


XVI. 


‘* Wuat thinks Cadwallen now?” asked Brun. 
** Still, that our work ’s too soon begun. 
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Old friend, you know that you and I 
Fear not to fight, nor yet to die ; 
But why should we be called to shed 
Our blood so rashly for the dead, 
When that the living claim our care? 
When Elkhorn’s wave with blood ran red, 
Among the captives taken there, 
Was Annette Lee — You know her well, 
And know, too, what I need not tell: 
But not of her I wish to speak. 
Cur foes are strong, and we are weak ; 
What ’s done, is done ; we cannot wake 
The dead, e’en if revenge we take ; 
And should not rush on danger thus— 
For the living place their trust in us.” 


‘*Cadwallen! they infest the land, 

In thieving twain, and murderous band ! 
Though thou art brave, all here are not, 
And we must strike while the iron’s hot: 
Revenge may nerve a coward’s heart, 
And cause him do e’en Valor’s part.” 


‘* Dependence poor,” Cadwallen said, 

‘‘On valor rear’d in Vengeance’ bed. 

Far better wait assistance.” ‘* Nay! 

The skulking devils may steal away. 
I think, we cannot move too soon ; 

Meet them we might by dawn of day, 
And beat them ere the noon.” 


‘¢ Rather, by.noon be scattered wide — 
Our strength o’ercome as soon as tried.” 


‘* Ralph! though as brave as brave can be, 
Suspicion will attach to thee.” 


‘¢ Tf lip dare word it, blood shall prove 
If this be cowardice, or love. 
Thou know’st, I’m prompted not by fear ; 
This, only this, would keep me here — 
That when we strike, the savage foe 
Shall stagger and fall beneath the blow! 
I know, brave friend, we ’re hardy and rough — 
But think you for this we are strong enough? 
There — cast your eye 
On that line of red sky, 
And say, if you think that the fee will fly! 
A few moments since, this towering tree 
In its topmost branches supported me; 
And far, where appears yon brightening glow, 
Ready and eager, recline our foe — 
Their fires thus lighted to guide us on. 
.... Not bloodless the battle there to be won!’ 


XVII. 


Ropp too has on the look-out been, 

And far away those camp-fires seen. 

‘* To horse! to horse !’’ he shouts: the band 
Quickly obey the loud command. 
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“On! on! we reach them yet ere day ; 
On! hearts of oak! away! away!” 
Andon they rush. Behind them far 
Fair Elkhorn’s blood-stained waters are. 
Among the foremost nobly ride 

Brun and Cadwallen, side by side. 

The troop now reach the open plain — 
Each steed has spur and gentle rein ; 
And like the wind, as fleet, and strong, 
And furious, they rush along. 


XVIII. 


Now breaks the young and dewy day ; 
And still the fires are far away. 
But while they speed, as quick as thought 
Rodd’s careless rein is drawn full taught ; 
And a halt is ordered instantly. 

What in the distance seeth he? 
Straight, and still as a post doth it stand — 
It moves not foot, and it stirs not hand ; 
Yet it looks like a human being, drawn 
On the deep blue sky and the velvet lawn. 
Brun’s gun is levell’d. Still, man! "tis not 
Within the reach of thy carbine shot. 
Thy priming is damp—and the figure is gone ! 
Two others rise up from the ground, aud stay 
A moment, the horsemen’s force to survey, 
And then, like the first one, they hurry away. 


XIX. 


Tue ground they first appear’d on, lies 
Away some seventy rods, not more ; 
A beautiful and gentle rise, 
Though on a gloomy shore: 
Half circling it, but then unseen, 
A rocky, and dark, and deep ravine. 
** Have at them, friends!’’ load shouted Rodd ; 
‘*Strike home, my braves! and trust in God.” 
**An ambush !”’ several whispered now, 
With quivering lip, and pallid brow. 
**On! on!’’ said he. How short their breath! 
‘* Nay — that were rushing to our death. 
*Tis a decoy! ‘I'were madness great! 
Better a larger force await, 
Than thus to seal our own, perhaps each Station’s fate.” 


XX. 


Ropp prais’d, curs’d, entreatcd ; but still they stood, 
Wistfully eying the tangled wood 

That lined the darkly rolling flood. 

To his temples mounted his fiery blood: 

And he slacken’d his rein, and musing sat, 

His troubled brow conceal'd by his hat ; 

But his face was turn'’d where the wily foe 

In ambush lay — and he burn’d to go. 
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Cadwallen look’d hastily round him then, 

Reading the hearts of those hardy men: 

A few cheeks were pale, and a few lips quivered — 

And one, who had boasted loudest, shivered. 

‘* Tongue valor lasts but from night till morn!” 

Ralph muttered, and curl’d his lip in scorn. 

‘* Here tarry all the chicken-hearted ; 

Tis pity their scalps from their heads should be part 
ed!” 


He turn’d away. . .. Old Brun stood alone, 
Whistling, and whetting his knife on a stone! 
“Tis fit for the head 


Of their bravest ;’’ he said, 


And past hishard thumb back and fore on the blade. 
‘** This skinning of crowns isa horrible trade! 


But "tis time *twere begun, 
Ere the heat of the sun; 


Come! who goes abreast now with Old Billy Brun ?” 
He look’d round for answer, but answer came none. 


‘* CADWALLEN, man! what ails thee now? 


The cold sweat stands upon thy brow! 
What means that wild and straining eye? 
See you a spectre gliding by?” 

Ralph met the old man’s eager glance, 


And started from his bitter trance. 
So rapt was he, he had not heard 


His brave companion’s challenge-word. 


But now, like thought, to his steed he leapt: 
And shouting aloud, ‘*To the Rescue!” swept 
By the startled host, o’er the sounding sod: 
Behind him a few, beside him Luke Rodd! 

‘* Mount all!” said Brun. 


**Quick let us fly, 


And rescue! hither turn each eye ! 
See hew they drag yon form along — 
A female’s, bound with many a thong. 
Who knows, oh Christ! but it may be 
Our Station’s pride — fair Annette Lee !”’ 
And furious over the plain he flew. 


Then the bravest rush’d on like a dread whirlwind, 
And quickly the timidest followed behind: 
Shrinking a moment, but true! 


Luxe Ropp and Ral 
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h were o’er the plain ; 
ena moment sank : 
Splash ! splash !—splash ! splash ! — In view again, 


Urging their oes ero amain, 


ver and up 


After them now the daring train 


Tumultuously dash, 
With bloody rowel and urging rein — 
Splash ! splash ! — ! splash ! 
Over and up the rocky steep, 


Right on they keep. 
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Till then, but Rodd and Ralph had seen 
The dangerous and dark ravine 
Which they were nearing fast ; 
But now, as wildly on they flew, 
It broke full on the startled view ; 
And quick the color went and came, 
On cheeks that ne’er had changed in shame : 
And here and there an iron frame 
Shook, as the oak shakes in the blast. 
*T was but a moment thus ; — and then, 
Firm as a rock were all agen. 
They halt: ‘Tissilent fearfully! 
No foes appear, 
To give them cheer ; 
But well they reck for what, and why, 
The stillness there — 
And quick prepare 
The dangers which it bodes, to dare ; 
The stillness of the darkling sky, 
Which just precedes the vivid flash — 
When scarce a zephyr wanders by ; 
A moment only — then a crash, 
Asif the hidden heavens were rent, 
Shakes earth, and seems to fire the troubled firmament 
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Tue cloud burst, that encompass’d them, 
With fury which they could not stem. 
On every side red lightnings flash’d — 
And frightened horses madly dash’d 
Their wounded riders to the ground : 
A ring of smoke enclosed them round —— 
From which wing’d arrows thickly flew, (5) 
And balls, that many a bosom found. 
Soon sprang their savage foe to view, 
And loudly rang the scalp-halloo. 
Cadwallen! now thy bravest do ; 
Thou, gallant Rodd! thy best. 
They move together: right and left 
They strike, and many a skull is cleft. 
The pressing foe before them sinks ; 
And the earth, long thirsting, greedily drinks 
The blood of dying and of dead: . 
Around them many such are spread, 
With a naked spot on the crown of the head: 
This finishing stroke of vengeance dene 
By the well-tried blade of the woodman Brun. 
...-Ha! Rodd’s horse gives a terrible bound, 
And he and his rider roll on the ground. 
Rodd lives — but his noble steed is dying ; 
He springs to his feet, but his friends are flying! 
He staggers! speed, speed to the rescue, Cadwallen ! 
Though rash, he’s the bravest of all that have fallen. 
Nay — bloody is his vest ! 
Three arrows have pierced it, and stick in his breast. 
.... Thou ’rt now alone, Cadwallen! flee! 
Thy courser bears thee gallantly. 
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But sudden a strong arm grasps thy rein: 
Well aim’d! that arm is cleft in twain. 
Now fly! or thou must fare like Rodd. 
Too late! thy gelding bites the sod. 
Who rescues thee, must rescue soon. 
Ho! who comes yonder? Daniel Boon! 
Employ’d aione not far away, 
As often was the patriarch’s mood, 
He heard the sounds of deadly fray, 
And quickly ’mong the bravest stood, 
And battled with an arm that ne’er 
Had heard of deed it would not dare: 
But soon he saw, that longer strife 
Were only hopeless waste of life. 
Speed, Ralph! He comes in time tosave, 
Not from that flesh-wound, but the grave. 
Who struggles there with a mighty one? 
Who, but the brave old woodman, Brun! 
The Indian reels, and the struggle is done. 
.... A riderless horse came bounding by ; 
Boon seiz’d it: ** Cadwallen! here — mount and fly ! 
Fly, Brun!— every instant is lavish of death.” 
Brun drew his red knife from its gory sheath : 
‘*T must first trim the head 
Of this devil!’’ he said ; 
But before he could do it, he lay with the dead — 
A shaft in his heart, and a ball in his head. 
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Tere ’s hurry, confusion, and slaughter, 
As the conquered sweep back o’er the plain, 
And struggling of limbs in the water, 
And wrestling with faintness and pain. 
But the din of the battle is dying — 
Less loud every moment it grows: 
Yet a few, now and then, of the flying, 
Still fall ’neath the stroke of their foes. 


Hark! swelling o’er the din, a tone 
As fulland deep as the loud moan 
Of night-winds through the hollow stone ! 
It bids the fierce pursuers back ; 
And quickly on their bloody track 
They turn —for well that voice is known. 


But why has ceas’d the fell pursuit? 
Why are those bursts of triumph mute, 
Which wakened echoes that had slept 
Ages in many a rocky nook, — 
And at whose sound the panther leapt 
In fear, and his dead prey forsook? 


Why?— There is on that chieftain’s brow, 

More of trouble than triumph now. 

A straggling band hath just come in, 

Which allnight long hath prowling been ; 
And they have brought report 
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Of coming foes —by men led on 

Who many a bloody fight have won ; 

A force outnumbering theirs by far, 

And well prepared for border war: 
The Flow’r of every Fort. 


Short council hold those wary men: 
A few quick words from one, or two— 
The chief’s command —a shout — and then, 
As starts the wild beast to his den 
When danger is in view, 
Into the forest, dark and deep, 
Broken in many a band, they sweep: 
Through tangled wood — by trailless creek — 
Where search were Vain, and vengeance weak. 
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Tue day wore on— the long, hot day ! 
And now the twilight breezes play 
With shrub and blossom wantonly, 
And glide through bow’r and swinging tree, — 
Ever murmuring, as they stray, 
Notes that sweet and pensive be. 
In that deep wood, there is a dell 
Hardly by man accessible, 
So thickly thorn, and tangled vine, 
And hazle-bush, its edges line. 
But through the growth, by help of blade, 
A recent + had, been made, — 
And closed without, so carefully, 
As to deceive c’en searching eye. 
Within it, there are woodmen three! 
Their words are low: their hearts beat high, 
As, gazing upward to the sky, 
Night’s stars and gathering shades they see ; 
nd quickly, ready gun in hand, 
Out in the ‘good green wood’ they stand. 
Determin’d men, L ween, are they! 
Manlier, the night-air neverfann’d : 
And like the noble stag’s at bay, 
Their eyes, in fierce and fiery play. 
Now, through the wilderness profound, 
Watchful, but fast, they glide away — 
On dangerous adventure bound, 


‘Night, at length, isdarkly down 

Shadows change to black from brown; 

And beside that bloody wave, 

All is silent as the grave. 

Here, the vita] spirit flown, 

Human forms around are strown: 

Cold, and stiff, and feclingless, 

As the earthy couch they press — 

Without color — without sight — 

Every sense enrapt in night — 

All expression quite effaced 

By the lines the last throe traced — 
3 
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Nothing but the form the same 

As before that last throe came, 
With which past the passing breath: 
This is Datkness— this is Death! 


Now the wild beast, from his lair 
Peeping, snuffs the tainted air: 
Blood !— how glare and flash his eyes, 
As to therepast he flies. 
Emptied soon was many a den 
And from brake and tree-top leapt 
Beasts that through the day had slept: 
All rush’d to that bloody glen; 
And the rocky niches round 
Echoed many a hideous sound. 
On the blood of mangled men, 
There was fearful feasting then 
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Tuovcu thus below, "tis strangely fair, 
And free from cloud or stain, above: 
Inhuman passions rage not there — 
But peaceful as a brooding dove 
The blue and starry Night rolls by. 
Again the changing shades are brown — 
Again, from the reposing sky, 
The stars look dimly down. 


Over that field of blood and death, 
Walk three living beings now: 
Painfully holdeth each his breath — 
Painfully presseth each his. brow. 
One is leader of the three: 
Him they follow silently, 
As, with stealthy step, Le winds 
Through the dead, and round the field. 
Lo! upon its edge he finds 
That which sudden joy doth yield: 
Fragment of the dress Annette 
Wore when. last in love they met! 
Close beside it lies a stone, 
With the velvet moss o’ergrown ; 
But in places it is bare: 
Ha! a name initial’d there! 
Hurriedly had it been traced, 
While around were watching men — 
But it watered well the waste 
In Cadwallen’s bosom then! 
And, as practiced falcons sail, 
Quick to pounce on the pursued, 
Rush’d they, on the full, fresh trail, 
Far into that gloomy wood. 


XXX, 


A Grove, well hung with native fruit, 
Upstretches from a brooklet’s edge, 

Whose waters froma hill-side shoot; 
And dash o’er rocky slope and ledge, 
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And then come dancing joyfully 
Through banks that fair and grassy be, 
Thrice, beforé’an outlet finding, 
In a semi-circle winding. 
*Tis as still and sweet a grove 
As e’er was sacred unto love; 
And in it, on a couch of leaves, 

Is one of features soft and fair, — 
But see! her lovely bosom heaves: 

A weight of anguish presseth there. 
Her eye, long bent upon the ground 
In tears, now glances wildly round ; 
And suddenly shaketh every limb — 
And suddenly grows her vision dim: 
But soon towards the morning sky 
She casteth her uncertain eye ; 

And now her sweet lips move in prayer. 


What saw she, that so moved her then? 
Not far from where ker couch was spread, 
A group of wild and swarthy men, 
With visages all black and red, 
Reclined, displaying seam and scar, 
And boasting of their might in war: 
And, as their eaptive’s wandering look 
Fell on them, proudly each one shook 
A string of human scalps on high, 
On which the gore was hardly dry. 


Hist! hark! one bends his ear to the ground, 
Another looks searchingly round and round, 

And the third, falling flat on the grass, doth glide 
With a serpent’s pace to the captive’s side. 


Fleetly bounding over the turf, 
A riderless horse soon came.in view: 
Though white with foam as the ocean-surf, 
Still like an uncaged bird he flew. 
And presently after him, rush’d one 
Who many a weary mile had run, 
With tireless step, and wonderous speed, 
Since from him broke that gallant steed. 
Quick to their feet those Indians sprang, 
And with their laugh the forest rang ; 
And he, grown weary of the race, 
Gave o’er at once the hopeless chase, 
And join’d with those marauding men. 
Rapidly moved they onward then, 
Through the interminable shade, 
Bearing along the captive maid, 
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*T was noon : and from his flame-like throne 
The fierce-eyed sun Jooked hotly down: 

No breath of air the treé-top stirr’d — 
Voiceless the forest and the bird ; 

Where o’er him thickest foliage closed, 
Panting, the antlered deer reposed ; 
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And shrinking from the sultry air, 
The panther sought his rocky lair. 


Deep-hidden from the beams of day, 
The captive and the captors lay. 

With fearand travel greatly worn, 
The maid had sunken fore to sleep, 
Refreshing, undisturbed, and deep — 

Balm to the heart forlorn. 

And by her, two on either hand, 

Now nodding, and now roused to mirth 
Obstreperous, reclined the band. 

At length their neering See were dumb — 
And, by the slumberous hour o’ercome, 

Back sank they on the earth — 

Once starting, with unmeaning sound, 
Then lapsing into sleep profound: 


Sudden as a thunder-elap, 
Or ‘the springing of a trap, 
Or a meteor’s birthin air, 
Broke upon the stillness there, 
Rifle-shot, and fearful yell ; 
And of those swart men that slept, 
Three upon the instant leapt 
High into the air, and fell 
Heavily, as falls a stone 
From a toppling rampart down ! 


But the fourth, in haste upspringing, 
While the onset-shout was ringing, 
Stood, like noble stag at bay, 
Ready for the fiercest fray. 
pom ee urriedly about, 
Soon his rifle’s answering clang 
In the startled forest rang 
High above that onset shout ; 
And one of the assailing men 
Prest the earth in anguish then. : 
And, while yet the first blood gush’d, 
Quick the warrior as thought 
To his dead companions rush’d, 
And their loaded weapons caught ; 
Andas toa tree he sprang, 
Again the startled forest rang : 
But the bullet harmless flew. 
The assailants now were two; 
And for each hed yet a gun, 
Primed and loaded; and as one 
Of the twain, a daring man, 
To put the warrior’s shielding tree 
re ~ line os them, = 
hrough orest s ily, 
Twice career’d the Indian’s shot, — 
But the woodman fa not. 
Then the ior’s scalp-halloo 


Drown’d all other tumult there ; 
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And as his gory knife he drew, 
And waved his tommahawk in air, 
One bound he made, and reach’d the side 
Of Annette Lee — the Station’s Pride: 
But instantly, with sharp report, 
A death-shot cut his vengeance short ; 
And with one wild, terrific yell, 
Forward upon his face he fell. 
Cadwallen’s aim was ever true! 
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** Annette !’? — **O Ralph !’?—— No more was said! 
Upon his bosom sank her head ; 
And an embrace was theirs, as sweet 
As those by faithful] Moslem given, 
When, dreaming, houri girls they meet 
In Mahomet’s all-blissful heaven, 


Oh, there are moments when the heart 
Forgets its tame and studied part, 

And, disregarding human notions, 

Thinks, cares, but for the deep emotions 
That roll their currents, full and strong, 
Its every tingling vein ulong ; 

When, om an influence strange, intense, 


Which acts — we know not how, nor whence, 
Mere rills of feeling, until then unknown, 
Have suddenly to tides of passion grown ; 
When all the longings, dreams, hopes, fears, 


Indulged.. »joy and pain, for years, 
Burst suddenly to sighs and tears,— 
And frigid Prudence giveth way 
To Love’s full, wild, resistless sway, 
No matter who or sees or hears ; 
When all beneath the blessed sky 
Are as they were not, save the one 
With whose our own wild pulses fly 
In mad and burning unison, — 
Our hopes — fears — feelings—all the same ; 
An equal strife —an equal flame! 


*T was thus with those young lovers now: 
Their hearts had been each other’s long, 
Their love as deep, its tide as strong ; 

But they had never breath’d a vow, 

Nor, —lull’d in sweetest confidence, — 

Felt Passion’s mighty torrent waken 
Beneath a-sudden influence, 

And with its headlong rush been shaken. 


Now that this hour had come, they stood, 
Forgetting all, unseeing aught, 

Friend, enemy, strife, death, or blood — 
Each to the other’s bosom caught : 

Soul melting into soul, and eyes 

Searchi e world of love, that lies 

Beyond the reach of deepest tone, 

And fath’mable to looks alotie! 
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Ir was enough: Those lovers then 

Were ong, though wordless troths they plighted — 
One, heart and soul —as much as when 

The reverend Man of God united 

Their hands, ‘‘for better, or fer worse ;” 
Which happened some three months thereafter, 
*Mid kisses, prayeis, tears, jokes and laughter, 

Or there ’s no truth in verse ! 





I. 


Lanp or THE West !— thine early prime 
Fades in the flight of hurrying Time ; 
Thy noble forests fall, as sweep 
Europa’s myriads o’er the Deep; 
And thy broad plains, with welcome warm, 
Receive the onward-pressing swarm: 
On mountain height, in lowly vale, 
By quiet lake, or gliding river, — 
Wherever sweeps the chainless gale, 
Onward sweep they, forever. 
Oh, may they come with hearts that ne’er 
Can bend a tyrant’s chain to wear; 
With souls that would indignant turn, 
And proud Oppression’s minions spurn ; 
With nerves of steel, and words of flame, 
To strike and a the wretch who'd bring our land to 
shame! 


II. 


Lanp of the West !— beneath the Heaven 
There’s not a fairer, lovelier clime; 
Nor one to which was ever given 
A destiny more high, sublime. 
From Alleghaney’s base, to where 
Our Western Andes prop the sky — 
The home of Freedom’s hearts is there, 
And o’er it Freedom’s eagles fly. . 
And here, ——should e’er Columbia’s land 
Be rent with fierce intestine feud, — 
Shall Freedom’s latest cohorts stand, 
Till Freedom’s eagles sink in blood, 
And quench’d are all thestars that now her banners stud! 
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NOTES. 


z. 
- Cadwallen: a Tale of the “* Dark and Bloody Ground.” 


Ts is the leading and principal Poem of the third and closing number of ‘Erato,' 
asmailedition of which has just been published. ‘The-most important incidents of 
the ‘l'ale, though-not strictly historical. are yet such as were not uncommon in the 
early settlemenisof Kentucky and the rest sich as may easily be presumed proba- 
ble of the general character of the inhabitants of the “Stations.’’ As the writer of 
fiction is privileged to range wheresoever he ple ses within the bounds of probability 
all I ask of the readers of this little Romance is, to consider the adventures recount 
in it as having occurred in the region of country between the Kentucky and Lickin 
rivers, some time during the period which intervened between the years 1780 oat 


1784. 
2 


A picketed Station on fair Elkhorn !" 


The early Fort, or Station, of the Backwoodsmen, is thus described by Mr. 
Fuint, in his ‘‘ Life of Daniel Boone.*’ —**'The form was a perfect parallelogram, in- 
cluding from a half toa wholeacre. A trench was dug trom four to five feet deep, 
and large and contiguous pickets planted in this trench, so as to form a compact 
wali from ten to twelve feet high above the soil. The pickets were of hard and 
durable timber, about a foot in diameter. ‘The soil about them was rammed hard. 
They formed a rampart beyond the power of man to leap, climb, or by unaided 
physical strength to overthrow. At the angles were sonal brojettion squares, of 
rill stronger material, and planting, technically called flankers, with oblique port- 
holes, so as that the sentinel within could rake the external front of the Station, 
without being exposed to that from without. Two folding gates in the front and 
rear, swinging on prodigious wooden hinges, gave egress and ingress to men and 
teams in tumes of security.’” 


3. 
The ‘* Dark and Bloody Ground.” 


Ween or by whom this appellation was first bestowed upon the district of country 
which now constitutes the state of Kentucky, is not known. It has been thus called 
ever since first visited by white men, and was witho:-t doubt so characterized by the 
Aborigines. — As far back as authentic history extends, or as the traditic 1s of the 
Indians reach, we have no account of any tribes who had Kan-tuc-keeas a possession 
andhome. It is represented, by history and tradition both, ashaving been, from 
time immemorial, the great and general Hunting Ground of all the Indians of 
the North-West. _In its dense forests and immense brakes, game abounded more 
than in any other section ; and hither came the natives, from far and near, to enjoy 
thesports of the chase, and supply then selvés with food. While upon such ex- 
eursions, hestile tribes often met, and engaged in fierce and exterminating warfare: 

hence, without doubt, its poetical appe!lation. 

In this connection, | may as well makea further remark. An _ intelligent and 
well-meaning critic, has animadverted, with ‘ome severity, upon what he is pleased 
toterm my penchant for the dark and the bioody. I do not wish to screen myself 
from censure, as regards any previous prodtction ; but with respect to the present, I 
would observe, and request my readers to remember, that it is simply what it pur- 
ports to be— “4 Tale of the Dark and Bloody Ground.” 


4, 
“* How soon bright checks, and laughing eyes, 
Are seen, and heaving bosoms prest.”” 
This quatrain, and the Fapretiing one, will immediately remind the reader of 
? 


the “Soldier's Dream’’ of Campbell, by which beautiful production they were no 
doubt suggested. P 
“ From which winged arrows thickly flew.” 
_ [have taken something of a ‘poetic license,’ with respeet to the bow and arrow, 
in this and one or two other passages. Though, at the time of the Discovery of 
the principal weapon of the Natives, its use had been generally abandoned 
before the period of thisstory. Blazing arrows, ho very commonly 
used by the Western Indians, in their at pon the Kentucky Stations ; and they 
in this manner succeeded in firing and destroying one or a 
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POETRY. 


Porrry is well defined the language of passion. It is the 
voice of imagination, which at once speaks to the soul. ~ jj 
directs its influence to’ the feelings, and sways them with sy. 
preme control. It is the language of the heart — all glowj 
— burning— fraught with expression and energy, and redolent 
of sweets gathered from the honey-treasure of a thousand golden 
petals. 1t sweeps the chordsof the affections with magic skill 
—now viol-tongued and trumpet-mouthed, and anon breathin 
in the gentle and soothing notes of the shepherd’s pipe, a 
far-off flute. 

There is a connecting link between Poetry and Music and 
Painting. The formation of verse readily explains the connec. 
tion of the two first. No man is born a poet, who is notalso 
born a musician. They have the same strata to build upon, 
They are alike capable of excellence. Both depend in a mee 
sure on mechanical skill, but the former requires a vasily 
higher order of intellect. And yet to perfect melody, to give 
birth to such creations, as Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Von Weber, 
and a constellation of music’s own sons have afforded to the 
world, issues a demand on genius, which she is ‘run to the 
girth’ to save from protest. Poetry is the melody of language, 
as music is the the poetry of sound. To poetry and music the 
eye and ear are avenues tothe mind. To painting, the eye is 
the only medium.— The outline must be clear —the coloring 
vivid — personification — nay, all figures just and proportionate 
—hyperbole must be tempered by judgment, and adapted to 
time and place, by comparison, not magnified into gigantic 
deformity, in poetry as well as in painting. The poet conceives 
and portrays as an artist. He measures his canvass, draws his 
picture in his imagination. and flings it there, living and breath- 
ing. He describes it in burning words —sounds of things— 
the painter places before the eye, the things themselves; and 
yet without a knowledge of language, they would appear living, 
it is true, but meaningless. In proportion as the representa- 
tion is natural—as the figures are prominent — the shading 
bold, yet delicate and soft— the grouping distinct and without 
confusion — the design manifest — the painter lost in the pic 
ture — the picture lost in the subject, will the artist be crowned 
with success. And thus it is with the poet. The picture must 
be in his mind’s eye, and he must have termsto express his 
thoughts so palpably, that the whole — for it is buta_picture— 
or a series of , will flash at once on the conception of 
the reader — at once mirrored on his mind. M. 
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PICNIC PAPERS. 


‘Perer ahoy!’ bawled his uncle Pilgarlic to a prompt but 
dirty brat who rejoiced in the cognomen of nephew. 

‘As how nuncle?’ replied the dutiful Peter. 

‘I say, nevew, can you read?’ 

‘Why, I doesent know. I guess I can, nuncle. J never 
tried.’ 

And so sayeth thy present friend Pickaninny, dear reader, 
with respect unto the ‘pictorial art’ of the pen. And the fore- 
going ebullition of juvenility being duly travestied for the oc- 
casion, would run precisely thus, to wit: 

‘Pickaninny, canst indite an article for ‘the Monthly?’ And 
the personage last mentioned, elevating his brows and scratch- 
ing his head to express signs of deep dubiety, replieth thereto : 

‘Umph — guess I can — never tried.’ 


‘Never tried!’ Confess reader, that it is not the ‘open se- 
same’ of the temple of Fortune. It is not the sword destined 


to divide the world’s oyster, or the magical motto that is cal- 
culated to lead to grand results in the closet, the cabinet, or 
the field. 

‘I will try, sir!’ said the modest Col. Miller, when ordered 
by his commanding officer to storm a battery deemed impreg- 
nable. It was the language of a hero. And his admiring re- 

iment exhibited a true sense of the sublime when they made 
it the device of their colors. 

‘I will try, sir! towt ow rien! neck or nothing!’ cried Na- 
poleon, and dashed on with his brave legions to make headway 
secest the leagued armies of pareg, ‘I will try, sir!’ said 

ulton, and the ridicule and scorn of the world were soon con- 
verted into envy and admiration, when they saw his wonderful 
fabric floating as a thing of magic upon the waters. 

When the first conception of his sublime poem struck the 
mind of Milton, and its majestic machinery gradually unfolded 
itself to the eye of his fancy, and the garden of Paradise, with 
its ‘umbrageous grots and caves,’ ‘groves whose rich trees wept 
odorous gums,’ and ‘crisped brooks rolling on orient pearl and 
sands of gold ;’ the infernal complot of Pandemonium, the 
battle of the angels, and the fadeless splendour and sapphire 
streets of Heaven, came ate upon his enraptured vision, 
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may we not well imagine him as exclaiming with the young 
soldier of antiquity, ‘what a glorious design if it. wére i. 
ble!’ And haply, too, the answer occurred to him, ‘Yo 
man, nothing is impossible to a determined spirit,’ ‘J will 
try,’ said the desponding bard, and produced Paradise Lost! 

Let us take ahother and less common example. When. jn 
the last century a literary adventurer, amid the ruins of Rome, 
conceived the stupendous design of recording her expiring 
struggles and tracing her declining destiny through ruinous 
ages, it is not improbable that his strongest impulse, after the 
fervor of first conception had gone by, induced him to reeoil 
in despair from the undertaking. And when we think of the 
vast subject which passed in review before him, stretching on- 
ward through the space of thirteen centuries — an empire with 
the kingdoms of a conquered world for its provinces, two long 
lines of rapidly succeeding emperors —annals. of anarch 
glory, and shame, baitles and conquests, triumphs and 
feats; and all viewed through a vista rendered dark by a 
shapeless mass of contradictory records, where reason consott- 
ed with romance and conjecture groped dimly by the light of 
fancy — Was it not strange that he should adopt our motto, ‘] 
will try ?’ 

And yet sitting where he did, breathing the spirit of the past, 
contemplating the memory of a people whose exploits and 
productions so strongly illustrated the invincible potency of 
human energy and genius, perhaps it is not wonderful that he 
should gird himself to the attempt. He might fancy that e 
midst those venerable ruins he could catch some of the spirit 
and robe himself in the mantle of the ancient Livy. Per 
chance, too, the promptings of Fame urged him to link his 
name with the great events which he desired to commemorate; 
and History descending before him seemed to summon him to 
become the chosen amanuensis of Time, and snatch its most 
valuable epoch from oblivion. He hastened to his work: He 
called around him all the learning of the present and the past. 
He scattered the darkness of error—drew order from chaos, 
and concentrating all the rays of light from every source, how- 
ever mysterious or remote, he poured them in a full blaze uj 
his luminous track. His march was like the splendid proces 
sion of a Roman triumph, glittering with the pomp of war, the 
fasces of the consulate, the imperial regalia, and the spoils of 
a thousand subject provinces. ‘I will try,’ said the 
historian, and gave birth to ‘The Decline and Fall of the Ro 
man Empire.’ 
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‘] wut try, sir,’ says Pickaninny, and 

But now that I think ef it, that comparison about the ‘tri- 
umph’ may be a borrowed one. If it is cabbaged it was un- 
wittingly done, and Pickaninny, be it understood by all con- 
cemmed, pleads not guilty to the charge of intentional plagiar- 
ism. When it first struck him it exhibited a remarkably fresh 
and original appearance ; but somehow or other, upon closer 
inspection, it seems to have rather ‘an ancient and fish-like 
smell.’ He may be cheating himself by thus casting a doubt . 
upon his title in this candid avowal, for on his honor he does 
not recollect of ever having seen the idea before. If however 
it rightfully belongeth not to him, he hereby notifies the unfor- 
tunate author to prove property, pay charges, and take it away. 

Speaking abont plagiarism, reminds me of an anecdote. — 
When an author somewhat notorious for his plagiarism was 
reading a tragedy to Piron, the French dramatist, that wag, as 
often as he came to a borrowed passage, would take off his 
hat and bew with all-the politeness of a Frenchman. 

‘What does this mean?’ asked the astonished pilferer. 

‘Oh — nothing, Monsieur, ’said Piron with the most imper- 
turbable gravity, ‘I was merely bowing to my old acquaintan- 
ces.’ 


Pickaninny would not care to see his reader bowing over 
his lucubrations, and cheerfully excuses him for any such ex- 
traordinary ceremonial observances, 


I wave a particular affection for epitaphs. I have ever made 
them my delighted study, and dearly like them all, after their 
degree, good, bad, and indifferent. Foritis meet that the marble, 
like the men whom it commemorates, should speak a various 
language. I say I like them all, and I can easily excuse their 
faults, if they are not too g‘aring and utterly incongruous to the 
spirit of the subject and the scene. 

There are few amusements that afford me more delight, than 
rambling at leisure like another Old Mortality, through some 
retired and solitary place of graves, and reading the last me- 
mentoes of the dead. An old tombstone, say of some centu- 
ries, covered with moss and lichen, is a perfect treasure to me ; 
and I pore, with the utmost gusto, over those quaint epitaphs 
that are clad in the rusty vestments of antiquity. They seem 
tome to be a kind of legacy from a past age—a mystic link 
connecting us with times gone by, and conveying us back by 
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solemn associations to the once bustling and jostling ‘gener. 
tion, whose vacant places we now occupy. 

Yet let it not be understood that I am indifferent as to the 
literary merit of an epitaph. I am really sorry to see thiss 
cies of writing so much neglected. For it isa field that affords 
no small scope for the exercise of talent. 

It requires genius to write a good epitaph, and not genius 
only, but tact and taste, an idea of propriety and a fine sense 
of the sublime and beautiful. Bonaparte evinced this when 
he substituted in place of a turgid eulogy to the great. French 
general, the proud name of ‘Turenne!’ There is an epita 
after this fashion in the vaults of the Escurial; and to 
Spaniard there could scarcely have been a more stirring in- 
yea than the bare name of — ‘ Carolus V.’ 

e have ever admired the epitaph of the great architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren, in Westminster abbey ; one equally ex- 
pressive and sublime, reposing as that distinguished artist does 
amidst the splendid productions of his genius. 


‘Si queris monumentum, circumspice !’ 


The gifted rival of Shakspeare is there also happily com- 
memorated by the line 


¢O rare Ben Jonson!’ 


He was himself excellent atthis kind of writing, and we 
are indebted to him for two as beautiful epitaphs as there are 
in the language. I will copy one on the sister of Sir Philip 
Sidney, although perhaps it may be familiar to the reader. 


‘ Underneath this marble hearse 

Lies the subject of each verse ; 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Learned, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.’ 


As I am in the humor of copying I will trouble the reader 
with another upon the unfortunate Theodore, King of Corsica; 
who having mortgaged his kingdom to the London Jews to 
a wind,’ died at last within the limits of the King’s 

ench. 


‘The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley slaves and Kings; — 
But Theodore this moral learned ere dead, : 

Fate poured this lesson on his living head ; 
Bestowed a Kingdom and denied him bread.’ 
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It was a happy thought thatengraved the Binomial Theorem 
on the tomb of Newton. Archimedes gave orders that a sphere 
containing a cylinder should be placed upon his tomb, with 
the equation expressing the proportion between them ; which 
was one of his numerous discoveries. This is as it should 
be — making a man’s deeds tell their own story. Such in- 
scriptions as these cannot lie. 

There is a beautiful Latin distich which I have picked up 
somewhere, I forget where, and I know not to whom it was 
inscribed. If itis not an Augustan, the sentiment is at least 
worthy of Rome’s best days. It is the epitaph of a young wife, 
and she is represented as thus addressing her husband, 





‘Immatura peri, sed tu felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos.’ 


I will conclude with the humorous epitaph of Stephen the 
fiddler, who was somewhat memorable for beating time to his 


music. 


*Stephen and time are now both even, 
Stephen beat time and time beat Stephen.’ 


I think that a propensity to bombast must be an inherent 
malady in the bosoms of a certain class of the human species. 
There are those who seem to have a sort of insatiable craving 
for turgescence which breaks out in spite of them, in every- 
thing they say. At every step they are soaring into the high 
heavens of verbiage, and their conversation can be likened to 
nothing else than a topsy-turvy tumbling together of tall words, 
with little regard to sense and stile to propriety. It might 

thaps be deemed treason to confidential intercourse to draw 

om the social circle, the materials wherewith to ‘show up’ 
these verbal zronauts. But when the disease manifests itself 
through the medium of the cacoethes scribendi or in public 
speechifications, it becomes the fair game of wits and critics ; 
to neither of whose coteries, by the by, do I profess to belong. 

I recollect reading some years ago the official message of a 
high dignitary of some of our western states, which I thought 
was in the very best style of the mode in question. I am sorry 
that it has mostly passed from my memory; but I remember 
that it made a very overwhelming attack upon Pickaninny’s 
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gravity. The author discourseth, if I recoliect aright, some. 
what after this fashion, on the prosaic theme of a canal. 

‘Thence it pursues the laborynthine circumgyrations of the 
beautiful meandering rive r , for the distance of —— miles, 
quafiing a plentiful aqueous supply from its crystaline bosom)’. 

I once heard a preacher, very popular among the backwoods, 
faithful of his circuit, holding forth substantially as follows on 
the occasion of an important funeral. . 

‘The situation of the poor widow sinking under that terrible 
deprecation of destiny, may well be compared by a parallelo. 
gram to the present sanctimonious occasion, and the lan 
of the great doctor of souls, may here be redressed with the 
greatest appropriation to the relatives and correlatives, and to 
the sorrowing maternal architect of this infantile defunct!’ 

But of all men I ever met with, I think the palm of attilo. 
quence must be given toa limb of the law of my acquaintance, 
well known throughout the region where he resides. — I shall 
not at present favor the reader with a specimen, but I must give 
him an anecdote connected therewith. 

Our lofty friend was once opposed to the facetious Mr. B., 
whose wit has pointed many a newspaper paragraph, and en. 
abled many a lunar Joe Miller to shine im its reflected light, 
As usual, our Bombastes made one of his empyrean flights, 
and an unsophisticated Hoosher jury listened in perfect admi- 
ration and astonishment to a cataract of jaw-breakers, the least 
one of which would have choked a moderate sized boa-con- 
strictor. Mr. B. arose in reply, and very gravely remarked 
that he had been enraptured and entranced by the splendid 
effort of eloquence to which he had just listened.. It combined 
the magnificence of Tully with the fire and vehemence of De 
mosthenes. He recollected nothing in the language equal to 
it, if he might except a very extraordinary description, of 
which it strongly reminded him, and which for the edification 
of the jury, he begged leave to repeat. It related to a boy who 
had narrowly escaped the dangerous pursuit of a mad bull. 
The eloquent urchin, in afterwards giving an account of his 

rilous predicament thus strikingly expresses himself. ‘The 

ull bellowed like thunder —I ran like lightning —I jumped 
over a fence — fell flaton a stake — tore the seat of my’ 
—and it seemed as if heaven and earth were coming together!’ 

The court, bar, and jury, were convulsed with laughter: - 











Tuer are those who are born with a strong predisposition 
to intemperance— who inherit from nature an almost uncon 
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querable penchant for stimulus — a kind of aleoholic appetite 
which in circumstances of temptation seems to spurn all con- 
trol, and unchecked by the reins of reason to grow with the 
growth and strengthen with the strength. To those the motto 
should be—it is the only motto of safety: noli me tangere. 
To touch is infatuation —madness—death. With the first 
draught the baneful passion, like a pre-existent and revived 
habit, seems to spring into life full-formed and with all the 
vigor of long indulgence. 

And there are those with whom temperance can scarcely be 
deemed a virtue; since its exercise. is in conformity with taste 
and réquires no self-denial. It is easy. to avoid vice where 
there is no temptation, and we deserve little credit for shun- 
ning its paths when they are in a manner hedged up by the an- 
tipathies of nature. 

I had naturally but little taste for the potations and pleasures 
of the bowl; and yet having been drawn gently and almost im- 
perceptibly onward by a circle of fascinating boon companions, I 
found myself on the very threshold of life, invo'ved ina whirling 
maelstroom of dissipation. The caveats of guardians, the en- 
treaties of friends, the ominous forebodings of acquaintances, 
and the less cabalistic reproaches of conscience, were all treat- 
ed like the croakings of ravens —and set down as the mere 
bug-bears of timidity and superstition. In good sooth, I was 
standing upon the verge of a precipice ; and I could only have 
hoped by some preternatural aid io have burst the fetters of 
this Circean enchantment. 

[had been pursuing this course some months, when I recol- 
lect one evening at our customary symposium, I received or 
imagined I received an affront from one of my companions. 
Prevented from avenging it on the spot, I retired moody to my 
solitary apartment. Anger is like carbonic acid gas. Swallow 
it, and it is well enough. But breathe it, and it is—-the devil. 
I was hot with wine and rage, and my brain was whirling mad- 
ly. I paced my chamber in a perfect paroxysm, giving vent to 
my excited feelings in ‘execrations not loud, but deep.’ 

Such was my situation when I accidentally opened the ne- 
glected drawer of an escritoire which was standing in my bed- 
room. Why I should have done this I know not, unless it is 
in verity, as Hamlet says, that 


‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends.’ 
But my attention was immediately arrested by an old letter 
that was lying there. 
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I tock it up —- opened it—my gaze was riveted upon it— 
it was in vain that I attempted to cast it aside — I was im 
ed to read it by an irresistable impulse. Was it strange? — J 
was a letter from my mother! and she was in Heaven ! — She 
had written it to mea few months previous to her death, and 
it carried with it something of the solemnity of a last commy. 
nication. I had read it at the time—- wept and smiled over 
it —I was comparatively innocent then — and thrown it aside 
to be forgotten. 

Had the ghost of my mother arisen from her grave and ap. 
peared visibly before me to warn me of approaching ruin, it 
could seaicely have effected such an utter revulsion of feeling, 
I threw myself into a chair and read it to an end. It was an 
epistle such as only a mother could write —replete with affec. 
tionate anxiety, full of the fervor of undying love, and exhibit 
ing with all their fascination the indefinable meltings and the 
graceful touches of maternal tenderness. It came home to my 
heart like the mystic language of another world, and the tem- 
pest within me was quelled as if by the wand of a Prospero. 

The scenes around passed away like a vision, —time and 
distance were annihilated, and I stood once more in the place 
of my birth and the mansions of my fathers. I pictured to 
myself my mother while writing to her absent’son. — That face 
from which the bloom of early beauty had faded, still displa 
a pensive grace no less interesting. Those cheeks had lost 
their roses, and were sunken and pale, but the elegant s 
try of her features, the fine contour, the classically chisseled lip, 
and the dark chesnut ringlets which time had yet spared —all 
still remained. I caught the affectionate smile with which she 
traced the more playful passages of her letter. My heart thrill. 
ed to long forgotten impulses —I was eager to rush forward 
and fling myself into her arms. But anon her countenance 
became more solemn and tender in its expression — her 
filled with tears — her hand trembled— she threw down 
pen, and gently leaning her forehead upon her hand, was lost 
apparently in saddening meditations. 


At this moment, by a freak of fancy which I could not con . 


trol, I pictured myself, fresh from a scene of debauchery, stag 
gering into her presence. I approached her with a loud, un 
meaning laugh. She started up as if stung by an adder—she 
gave me a look in which doubt, agony ‘and mp were 
strangely intermingled; and with a heart-rending shriek fell 
senseless on the floor. Shocked by the consequences of my 
folly I flew towards her —I kneeled beside her — raised her 
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head and looked in her face— She was dead! —I knew that 
she was dead. ‘The signet of the great destroyer could not be 
mistaken. * # * 

] paced my room to shake off the impression of this waking 
dream. I writhed upon the rack my fancy had constructed. 
For a while I struggled with an anguish fierce and strong; but 
suddenly tie madness of passion, the blindness of excess, and 
the stubbornness of pride all gave way; and, humbled into sor- 
row, Iwept like averychild. ‘Remorse!—remorse! —remorse!’ 
exclaimed the dying statesman of Roanoake. Its twinges are 
salutary though bitter when they come not too late. 

That letter, under God, proved the means of my rescue from 
ruin. It beat the reveille of slumbering virtue, and summon- 
ed my better feelings to their post. It was the date of a happy 
reformation. Since that time, in a new career, I have made it 
my aim to win from conscience an amnesty for the offences of 
the past. 


Moruer! there is magic in the name. Whata throng of sa- 
cred associations cluster around it! It appropriates to itself 
the noblest, the tenderest and the purest sympathies of our be- 
ing, and adorns the brightest passages in records of the 
past. 

Pleasure often turns to pain in the chalice of memory. But 
there are sorrows which sometimes become sweet and soothing 
in their remembrance, though the heart once bled beneath 
their inflictions. They are like the light of a beautiful eye, 
beaming through tears, or like the storm which leaves its bow 
of beauty behind it. 

Such is my mother’s memory —For her memory is a sorrow 
since jit reminds me of her loss. I do notrank her’s among my 
ordinary remembrances. It is higher, purer and holier. It comes 
upon me like a summer twilight—!ike the hush of midnight 
meditation— the gentle influences of the stars streaming down 
through the balmy air — or like a rich tone of solemn music. 
Inever think of her except with feelings near akin to devotion 
—feelings like those with which a Catholic might regard a 
guardian Saint. I remember her as one meek and suffering; 
whose life like that of her great exemplar was one of sorrows, 
and whose passions and affections, tried in the fierce furnace 
of affliction, were elevated to an almost angelic purity. 

32 
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Pickxantyny is playing the sentimentalist, and I stron 
pect — the fool. Sindee, you may laugh at him — Dow Crit, 
may give an equivocal twist to his nasal promontory — byt 
n’importe. Shall sneers and inuendoes ‘an’ a’ that’ ‘awe, 
man from the career of his humour?’ — Yet am I not lacking in 
the mimosa-like quality of sensitiveness. —I like an approving 
smile, and a good-natured nod, and a ‘God speed you’ clap up 
on the back —and be it understood, I had rather be laughed 
with than at. But notwithstanding — do your will, reader, ] 
bid you ‘good bye’ withthe honest Hibernian, ‘should we ever 
meet again, God bless you till then. Should we not, God bless 


you till we do.’ 
E. C. B, 





THE CIRCLE HUNT. 


WE rose in the morning at an early hour to make prepara 
tion for the sports of theday. The major who was to be the 
Grand Master of the Hunt, selected his best rifles, and we 
went to work moulding bullets. The notes of preparation 
were sounded in every direction — the negroes laughed—the 
dogs barked — the horses neighed —and all was bustle and con 
fusion. All the arrangements had been made the’ previous 
night, and every man was to be at his post by sunrise. The 
circle was to be three miles in diameter—and all the neighbors 
within a half a day’s ride were to assist at the ceremony. 
The centre of the circle was within sight of the Major's: farm, 
Here was a large pond or lake, which being frozen over, had 
been chosen by universal consent for the place of meeting.— 
As our starting point was at a considerable distance, the Maj 
gave directions for the house to be closed —the windows barred 
and protected from any danger from the infuriated animals;— 
then bidding the females keep close in their asylum, and leav- 
ing one of the negroes with a rifle to guard it, we started off. 
Little Willie, - =e eldest son, a boy of about twelve 

ears of age, after entreaty was permitted to accompany 
re under the care of one of pat. ea A small rifle suita- 
ble to his age and strength was furnished, and he marched be 
fore us, proud of his permission and boasting of his intended 
glorious warfare on the smaller game. 
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We reached the appointed place, and exactly at the hour 
commenced our advance. The hunters were placed at a dis- 
tance of about fifty yards apart, in order that nothing of con- 
sequence might escape. Little Willie kept close to his father 
at first, but getting bolder as we proceeded, he wandered off 
ahead, keeping his guardian negro, who was rather old, puff- 
ing and blowing and scolding at his temerity——‘You young 
rascal,’ said the privileged old man, ‘why you no keep along 
wid me and de rest ob de gemmen. Shouldn’t wonder if a 
big ‘coon or somethin’ or ‘noder cocht hole ob you drucly.’ 
The young gentleman turned up his nose at his monitor, and 
shouldering his rifle proudly, shot off into a thicket, while the 
old man started in full chase, venting his spleen on the branch- 
es that impeded him. As the forest in which we were station- 
ed was very thickly covered with brush and elm timber, our 
progress was very slow. Major Wiley and myself kept as 
much together as possible. From all parts of the forest we 
could hear the sharp crack of the rifles, or the louder reports 
of the shot-guns which were generally carried by the younger 
portions of the company, to the great terror of squirrels and 
turkeys and other small game. 

Occasionally a deer wounded by the shot of some of the 
hunters, would appear flying swiftly among the trees and over 
logs, disregarding every thing in its flight, and as it met the 
formidable line, would speed swiftly back again towards the 
open place, until it fell from the loss of blood. The howling 
of the dogs was heard continually from every quarter, as, far 
in advance of their masters, in the language of the country, 
they ‘treed’ some animal, and were giving notice of their suc- 
cess. Game was very plenty — foxes and wolves were started 
from their caves in every direction. The Major, who was an 
excellent shot, was very successful, frequently bringing down 
his mark on the full run. For my part I generally squatted be- 
hind a log, being a novice — and took aim when anything was 
at bay. 

Old Pompey and little Willie had been absent from the com- 
pany for more-than an hour— but the Major, who was well 
acquainted with the daring spirit of the boy, was perfectly un- 
concerned. The only danger he feared was, that he might be 
injurec by some straggling shot from some of the hunters. 

We had stopped near some fallen timber to examine a hol- 
low in a large oak, in which the Major supposed a bear 
might have retreated, when astartlingshriek froma thicketabout 
three hundred yards in advance arrested our attention. A crack of 
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arifle was then heard, and another scream, accompanied with 
atierce growling. Westarted off at arun in the direction of the 
sounds, which seemed to increase as we came near. The Ma. 
jor, who was a tall poweriul man, made his way through the 
brush as if there were only so many corn-stalks to impedehim. 
There was an open space in the thicket, with a large tree in the 
centre. ‘The first thing we saw on entering it, was little WL. 
lie loading his rifle and trembling and screaming at the same 
time. A little beyond him wasa terrible scene. Old Pompey 
was lying prostrate on the ground, bleeding profusely, and an 
immense panther crouching upon his body, the claws of one 
of his paws firmly fastened in his side, while with the otherhe 
was keeping a dog at bay, growling furiously and shaking his 
immense tail as I have seen a cat when interrupted in his sport 
with an unfortunate mouse. 

Poor Pompey lay perfectly still, and was only saved by the 
well-timed exertions of his dog from being instantly tom to 
pieces. At our approach the panther crouched still closer to 
the body of his victim, seemingly meditating another leap. 
The Major’s rifle was instantly levelled, but he was fearful that 
he might strike Pompey, and hesitated. Fortunately, at that 
instant a fierce attack of the dog behind incommoded the pan. 
ther so much that he thought it best to retreat. With one 
bound he reached the foot of the tree, and was soon high up 
among the branches. As he sat crouching in the fork, show- 
ing his white teeth and snapping his eyes till they seemed to 
emit sparks of fire, the Major again raised his piece —there 
was a sharp quick report, and the animal sprang from the tree 
with convulsive energy and felldead uponthe ground. The ball 
had struck immediately between his eyes. 

We ran and raised Pompey from the ground, and examined 
his wounds. ‘Oh, massa Wiley, me dead for sartain,’ sobbed 
poor fellow — ‘pooh-hoo-hoo.’— But he was much more flight 
ened than hurt. Though considerably torn in his thigh and 
side, none of his wounds were dangerous. It seemed that Wik 
lie, who as usual was ahead of his keeper, had got into the 
thicket, and seeing the panther among the branches of the tree, 
was taking aim for a ‘sure shot—when Pompey broke’through 
the bushes, and seeing the panther uttered a terrific scream 
that disconcerted the hunter and caused him to miss his aim. 
Simultaneously with the report, the panther leaped from the limb 
upon the negroand borehim to the ground. Little Willie, frighten- 
ed almost todeath, commenced re-loading his gun and scream 
ing for assistance. It happened very fortunately for both that 
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we were sonear. Some others of the company now came up, 
to whom the Major consigned Pompey and his young charge to 
conduct home, while we again pursued our course. 

It had been settled, that when the line of the hunt had 
reached a certain point, for fear of danger, all firing should 
cease. We were now within sight of the lake. Its surface, 
which was white with snow, was crowded with the frightened 
animals, huddled together in a group, or rushing backward 
and forward, endeavoring to find a point in the line through 
which to make their escape. But the hunters were so numer- 
ous that there was not at this time an opening of a yard wide to 
be discovered. It was now about 11 o’clock—the sun was 
shining very brightly, and as the animals flew about the surface 
of the ice, the snow tossed up by their feet sparkled like diamonds. 
It wasa glorious sight to see the line gradually forming upon the 
edge of the lake — the barrels of their rifles reflecting the sun- 
beams, and alinostail arrayed in hunting-shirts, with knives fas- 
tened to their belts. There were at least two hundred and fifty 
animals of all kinds assembled within the enclosure — 
wolves, foxes, deer, bears, and wild-cats in abundance. <A few 
of the best hunters were selected to destroy the game. The 
dogs were called in and fastened, and they proceeded to the 
work of death. Taking stations as near as possible to the 
group in the centre, the firing commenced. Every shot told, 
and as the animals fell the hills around reverberated with the 
shouts of the joyous hunters. At length the frightened beasts 
grew furious. ‘They flew around in all directions, but the line 
was too formidable for them to break through it, and wherever 
they attempted to escape, they were met by the shouts and 
more terrible knives of the party. 

Among the deer was one particularly large and powerful. 
His antlers appeared at their points to be at least nine feet 
apart. His color was a dark red, with only a single white 
star in his forehead. He made several attempts to escape, but 
for awhile was unsuccessful. His eyes flashed with rage. He 
pawed the ice, until the spot where he stood was entirely free 
from snow. He shook his antlered head at the hunters, and 
appeared several times on the point of attempting to break 
through the thickest portion of the line. Finally, after coursing 
around the circle several times at the top of his speed, he made 
directly towards the line. Their cries were unavailing: nothing 
seemed now to have power to drive him back. With a tre- 
mendous leap, he passed over the heads of the hunters— 
cleared every obstacle — and was in an instant lost to sight in 
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is 


the depths of the forest. This gallant exploit was received 
witha tremendous cheer: and I firmly believe that not a hunter 
in the crowd would willingly have harmed him, had he 
sented the fairest possible mark for his rifle. Had it been a 
man, he would have been sent to Congress. Now came the 
most exciting part of the hunt. The unerring guns of the 
marksmen had thinned the group considerably ; and those that 
remained, no longer remained in the centre; but kept runnj 
about the ice, at a loss how to act. The heat of the sun 

the weight of the animals had considerably weakened the ice, 
Suddenly, as a yolley was poured into the crowd, they all 
gathered again in the centre of the lake, There was heard a 
sharp report of the yielding ice—a crash followed— and the 
whole body of frightened beasts were soused promiscuously 
together into the water. Such a struggling, and fighting, and 
screaming, and fluttering, I could never have conceived of, 
The deer made desperate efforts to escape; throwing their 
breasts against the edges of the ice, and endeavoring to obtain 
a hold. upon the slippery surface for their feet. The wolves 
barked, the foxes howled, the wild cats fastened their claws 
into the backs of the deer, and leaped from thence upon the 
firm ice. I was highly amused at the efforts of a bear —the 
only one that remained. Blowing and snorting furiously, he 
floundered about, and threw his paws in every direction; now 
trying to mount like the more active cats, upon the backs of 
the deer—then throwing his huge paws lovingly round the 
neck of some of the smaller animals, with his whole weight, 
and popping them under. He finally succeeded in mounting 
upon the ice, and stopping an instant, uttered a tremendous 
growl — shook the water from his shaggy sides, and started off 
at a dog-trot. But danger was in poor Bruin’s frent as well 
as his rear. A shot entered his brain before he had advanced 
ten paces, and he rolled over on his back, moaned a few times, 
then breathed his last. When the last of the terrified victims 
was despatched, the hunters began the work of skinning and 
scalping. The shore was lined with the bodies of the slain, 
Parties went out and collected those that fell during the pro- 
gress of the hunt; and when all were in, they were eounted. 
Seven bears, eleven panthers, and foxes, deer, and wolves, 
innumerable, were the result of the day’s sport. Major Wiley, 
as master of the ceremonies, divided the spoils among the 
hunters, and all retired to their homes, satisfied and contented 
with their operations. si 








JOHN KEATS. 


‘Lost Echo sits among the voiceless mountains 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perch’d on the young green spray, 
Or herdsmans’s horn, or bell at closing day.’ 


Ir has often been the fate of genius, that its highest and no- 
blest aspirations have been checked by malice, and its promis- 
ed fruit blighted and withered by the breath of envy. Genius 
is a tender plant, which requires careful culture and generous 
protection ; when liberally encouraged it rushes into active and 
vigorous life; but, under the chilling influence of the world’s 
neglect, it sickens, fades and dies, ere it ripen its fruits and 
bring them to perfection. Literary history affords numerous 
examples of the melancholy fate of genius, when left to strug- 
gle with adversity and contend with envy and malice. Had 
the youthful Chatterton been encouraged in his flight, how high 
might he not have soared into the bright regions of poetry! 
but repressed in his high imaginings by poverty on the one 
hand, and the world’s neglect on the other, his genius was 
nipped in the bud, and, in a moment of gloomy despondency, 
and ere he had attained to manhood, he perished by his own 
hand, and rushed ‘unanointed, unannealed’ into the presence 
of his all-wise Judge. 

Severity of criticism has done as much to repress the flight 
of genius as the world’s neglect. Upon some highly gifted, 
but too sensitive minds, it has acted with such force as to de- 
ter them from a continuance of their efforts, and their intellect- 
ual powers, which might have been usefully exerted, have be- 
come, im a great degree, useless to their possessors. 

The subject of this article is a striking instance of the melan- 
choly effects of ill-natured and malicious criticism upon a sen- 
sitive mind conscious of its own powers ; it may be truly said, 
that it brought him to an untimely grave. The earthly career 
of John Keats was brief, but if it was brief, it was bright, ex- 
hibiting genius and talents of an elevated order, a strong and 
vigorous intellect, and a highly poetical imagination. His 


‘______-eyé in fine phrenzy rolling, 
Did glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodied forth 
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The forms of things unknown, his magic pen 
Form’d them to shapes, and gave to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.’ 


If he did not ‘lisp in numbers,’ the fire of poetry animated 
his youthful mind long ere he attained to manhood, and in his 
riper years gave utterance to vigorous thouglrts, and ‘bodied 
forth’ splendid images, arrayed in glorious beauty. 

Keats had scarcely completed his twenty-fourth year, when 
he fell a victim to the consumption —a disease usually rapid 
in its progress, but which in Isis case was hastened by an unjust 
and unfeeling criticism, operating upon his sensitive mind, 
From what he had accomplished in his literary career at so ear. 
ly an age, ere his judgment was ripened by experience, and 
whilst he struggled against enmity on the one hand, anda 
feeble constitution on the other, we may readily conclude that, 
had circumstances been different, he would have attained a 
high rank among the poets of his age and country. Had he 
been spared a few years longer, a riper judgment would have 
corrected the defects and obscurity of his style, and a more ex- 
tended and familiar intercourse with the world would have 
taught him some useful lessons, and enabled him to control 
that irratibility of temper and excessive sensitiveness which be. 
longed to him in common with all sons of genius, and taught 
him to look with a calmer and more philosophic eye upon the 
malevolence of criticism. 


The first publication of Keats was a small volume of juve- 
nile poems, which were severely criticised in the London 
Quarterly, at that time conducted by Gifford, who had risen b 
the force of talent from one of the humblest conditions in li 
to ahigh degree of literary eminence. The youthful poet did 
not belong to the same political school with the reviewer, and 
hence his critical knife was used without mercy. His political 
sins were visited upon his poetry, and Keats was destined to 
suffer the lash of one who, though he had the capacity to dis 
cover, had not the magnanimity to acknowledge his high pow- 
ers ; his merits were passed over, and his faults rudely exposed. 
Had he, like Byron, his illustrious contemporary, turned upon 
his pursuers and applied the lash in turn, his subsequent works 
would have been more fairly judged, and genius would have 
triumphed. But Keats remained silent, and on the appear 
ance of his second work, it was attacked with the same unre 
lenting severity, the same ‘savage criticism.’ The reviewer 
even announced his intention of attacking ii before its publica- 
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tion ; and yet this man who could thus prejudge a work purely 
literary in its character, on account of the political opinions of 
the author, occupied the critical chair of a leading journal with 
high reputation ; he was the arbiter of taste in literary matters, 
and with those who do not think or judge for themselves his 
judgment was final. This unprincipled conduct of the re- 
viewer made a deep impression on the mind of Keats; he felt 
that nature had endowed him with talents and genius, which, 
if nurtured and encouraged by liberal and generous criticism, 
would elevate him to a high rank among his literary contem- 
poraries ; but he was doomed to see his successive attempts to 
gain a name in the republic of letters unjustly assailed, and 
his hopes blasted by the breath of criticism, his talents depre- 
ciated, and his genius contemned and underrated. ‘The savage 
criticism on his Endymion,’ says Shelley in the preface to his 
elegy onthe death of Keats, ‘produced a most violent effect 
upon his susceptible mind ; the agitation thus originated ended 
in the rupture of a blood vessel in the lungs ; a rapid consump- 
tion ensued, and the succeeding acknowledgements from more 
liberal critics of the true greatness of his powers, were inef- 
fectual to heal the wound thus wantonly inflicted.’ To fair, 
just, and honorable criticism no author has a right to object; 
when he embodies his thoughts and publishes them to the 
world, they become public property, but this right of property 
does not imply the right to abuse without mercy, and attack 
without discrimination, and, when a reviewer prostitutes his 
pen to gratify personal or political feelings, he is no longer wor- 
thy to occupy the judgment seat in the high court of literature. 

Although the poems of Keats, taken asa whole, are far 
from being perfect, yet, as remarked above, they display a vig- 
orous inteilect and high poetical powers. There are to be 
found many passages of singular force and beauty, like dia- 
monds sparkling among inferior gems, which give promise of 
what would doubtless have been developed, had his life reach- 
ed the ordinary span of human existence, and had _ his genius 
been liberally nurtured. He was gifted witha bold and lofty, 
and brilliant imagination. If his words and thoughts do not 
always flow harmoniously, they come forth with vigor and spir- 
it, and his language is pure, delicate and refined ; if some pas- 
sages are obscure and mar the harmony of the verse, there are 
others which fully redeem him from the charge. The opening 
lines of Hyperion, an unfinished poem, are alone sufficient to 
establish his claim to the character of a poet: 


33 
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‘Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star 
Sat gray haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream ran voiceless by, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade; the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Pressed her cold fingers closer to her lips.’ 


Who but a poet could have written lines like these? Does 
not the spirit of inspiration glow in every word? Was silence 
ever more beautifully expressed? 

‘Endymion,’ so severely criticised by the Quarterly, con- 
tains many beautiful lines and fine descriptions —descriptions 
so graphical that the objects stand full before the mind’s eye; 
read, for example, the following description of the cave of the 


Titans: 


¢ —_—_—_—— Saturn gain’d with Thea that sed place 
Where Cybele and the bruised Titans mourn’d. 

It was a den where no insulting light 

Could glimmer on their tears; where their own groans 
They felt, but heard not, for the solid roar 

Of thundering waterfalls, and torrents hoarse 

Pour a constant bulk, uncertain where 

Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seem’d 
Even as if just rising from a sleep, 

Forehead to forehead held their monstrous horns; 
And thus in a thousand hugest phantasies, 

Made a fit roofing to this nest of woe; 

Instead of thrones, hard ffint they sat upon, 
Couches of rugged stone, and slaty ridge 
Stubborn’d with iron. 


Although in the same poem may be found some passages 
which require a stretch of the imagination clearly te compre 
hend, and are defective in that harmony which constitutes one 
of the essentials of poetry, yet there are others which at once 
strike the mind, and clearly prove that the author was not 
deficient in perspicuity, and only wanted careful study and 
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more experience, to divest them of the obscurity to which I 
have alluded. The address to the moon may be fairly given 
as another example of his poetic powers: 


* Cynthia! where art thou now? What far abode 
Of green and silvery bower doth inshrine 
Such utmost beauty! Alas! thou dost pine 
For one as sorrowful; thy cheek is pale 
For one whose cheek is pale; thou dost bewail 
His tears who weeps for thee. Where dost thou sight 
Ah! surely that light peeps from Vesper’s eye, 
On what a thing is love. ’T is she, but lo! 
How changed, how full of ache, how gone in woe! 
She dies at the thinnest cloud; her loveliness 
{is wan on Neptune’s blue; yet there’s a stress 
Of love spangles, just off yon cape of trees, 
Dancing upon the waves, as if to please 
The early foam with amorous influence. 

Wherever beauty dwells 
In gulf or airie, mountains or deep dells, 
In light or gloom, in star or blazing sun, 
Thou pointest out the way, and straight it’s won.’ 


Extracts of equal force and beauty might be multiplied, but 


as it is not my paren to enter into anything like an analysis 


of his poems, I forbear; the foregoing specimens will shew 
that he was a poet of no ordinary cast of mind, and that he 
had within him the seeds of high poetic excellence. 

The fate of Keats and Henry Kirke White, was, in some 
respects, similar. They were both gifted with a lofty genius ; 
they both struggled against difficulties; the works of both were 
severely criticised, and partially neglected while their authors 
lived, but received the meed of praise when beyond its influ- 
ence. They both sunk into early graves, victims to the same 
disease; but the one died in the land of his birth, and his 
death-bed was surrounded by his kindred and the friends of his 
youth; the other died in a distant land, far from his kindred 
and friends; and his body has found a resting-place on a for- 
eign soil, where he sleeps with the illustrious dead of the clas- 
sic days of Rome. White found a biographer, who has rescued 
his name and his works from oblivion, but the biography of 
Keats is yet to be written. For one so young, the materials 
are ample for an interesting biography; and if they were 
placed in competent and judicious hands, would form a de- 
lightful volume. A selection from his unpublished poems, 
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now in the possession of his brother, and such portions of his 
correspondence as it would be proper to exhibit before the 
public eye, could impart a deep and abiding interest. In the 
life of a poet, or that of a merely literary man, there is seldom 
much to dazzle the imagination, or make the stupid gaze, but 
the record of the thoughts and opinions of such men often 
reflect a brighter lustre, than the splendid glories of the war. 
rior. 

For some years before the decease of Keats, he felt that the 
hand of death was upon him; and when his feeble frame was 
fast yielding to the stroke of the destroyer, he was induced to 
try the effect of the sunny skies and mild climate of Italy, 
Thither he journeyed with but faint hopes, however, of reno- 
vating his broken constitution. He reached the ‘Eternal City,’ 
but his fading eyes had scarcely rested upon its splendid pala 
ces, and its glorious but mouldering ruins, ere the arrow of 
death pierced him, and he fell. He was buried in the ‘roman. 
tic and lonely cemetery of the Protestants, under the pyramid 
of Cestius, and the massy walls and towns now mouldering 
and desolate, which formed the circuit of ancient Rome.’ 


‘ Gray walls moulder around, on which dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 

Pavillioning the dust of him who plann’d 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transforin’d to marble ; and bencath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band, 

Have pitch’d in Heaven’s smile, their camp of death, 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce extinguish’d breath.” 
SHELLEY. 


A plain marble covers his remains, on which is engraven 
the following prophetic inscription : 


* This grave contains all that was mortal of a young English poet who, 
on his death-bed, in the bitterness of his heart, at the malicious power of 
his enemies, desired these words to be engraven on his tomb-stone: 


Here lies one 
Whose name was written in water.’ 


Not so, son of Genius! If in thy brief career thou didst 
not attain the fame to which thou didst aspire, thou hast left 
name of which not all ‘the malicious power of thine enemies’ 
can rob thee. Malice may have dimmed the brightness of thy 
living fame, but it 


“ cannot blot 
The brightness it may veil - 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE HANOVER INSTITUTIONS. 


For the establishment of Indiana Theological Seminary and 
Hanover College, we are indebted to the benevolent exertions 
of few individuals. The design originated with the Rev. John 
Finley Crowe, an individual who has ever been among the 
first of the enterprising and active persons who effected its ex- 
ecution. Some twelve years ago Mr. Crowe and another min- 
ister of the Presbyterian denomination—the Rev. J. M. 
Dickey — who had entered Indiana as pioneers in the cause of 
religion, gave the first impuise to those proceedings, which 
have since resulted in the establishment of two flourishing 
institutions. They found themselves situated in an extensive 
region of country, in the midst of a new and rapidly increas- 
ing population whose wants were many, but whose means of 
intellectual, moral, and religious culture were few and limited. 
Eight or ten churches and almost as many counties were de- 
pendent on them alone for ministerial labors ; and in vain they 
sought for assistance. ‘The forest was yet around them in its 
native wildness; and as fast as assistants arrived they beheld 
them fall under the influence of disease, or return disheartened 
to more congenial climes, till at length they were awakened to 
the conviction that men must be reared upon the ground pre- 
pared to breast the dangers and bear the fatigues of a new 
country. Under this conviction in 1825, they introduced the 
subject to their Presbytery, and urged so strongly its impor- 
tance, that they were appointed a committee to devise a plan 
and select a location for a Presbyterial school. The location 
selected was that on which South-Hanover now stands; the 
plan was that of an academy, on the manual labor system, in 
which the student should be enabled, not only to pursue the 
ordinary course of English, Classical, and Theological studies, 
but also during his leisure hours, to engage in some active 
employment which would be profitable, and give tention to 
the sinews and muscles of the body. This report was approved ; 
but, from the difficulty of procuring a suitable and competent 
teacher, it was for some time found to be impossible to carry 
the plan into operation. At length, wearied by unavailing 
' efforts to obtain another, and fully convinced of the importance 

of the design, the original projector in addition to his ministe- 
rial duties, consented to take the charge upon himself, hoping 
that when the beginning had been made, part of the difficulties 
at least would be removed; and on the first of January, 1827, 
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in a log building, sixteen by eighteen feet, the school was 
commenced with six pupils. Thus, after the untiring sfforts 
of two years, the foundation— small indeed, but good —was 
laid. 

At the meeting of the Madison Presbytery, held in April, 
1828, resolutions were introduced and adopted, approving of 
the objects of the institution ; it was formally taken under the 
care and patronage of that body; aud a board of Trustees, 
consisting of ordained ministers and certain laymen of the 
Presbyterian church, was appointed. In the mean time, the 
number of pupils gradually increased: the second year had 
been opened with fourteen, and the second sesssion of the 
same year began with twenty. ‘At this time,’ say the Trms. 
tees in their first annual catalogue, ‘we found our log buildin 
too strait for us,’ and the school was consequently remoy 
to aneighboring meeting-house. As this accommodation could 
not b. caleulated on permanently, the necessity of a more 
commodious house urged itself on the mind of the teacher, 
and he determined on the erection of a brick building, twenty- 
five by forty feet, two stories high. But he found himse 
without funds and without patrons who could supply them,’ 
The enterprise however was of too much consequence to be 
given up; and ‘he determined to go forward, trusting in God 
for the means of its accomplishment.’ 

The method adopted for the erection of this building affords 


a somewhat curious illustration of the manner in which dif. - 


culties were overcome as they presented themselves, as well 
as the interest felt by all—the pupils, the teacher, and even 
private individuals —in the weal of the nursling institution. 
‘A subscription was opened of the following kind. The stv 
dents pledged themselves to throw up a sufficient quantity of 
earth to make 80,000 bricks. The teacher bound himself to 
board the workmen while making the bricks, and to furnish 
wood to burn them. Another individual subscribed rock for 
the foundation; and another the building of it. One man 
subscribed a sufficient number of stocks at the saw-mill to 
make all the lumber needed for the building; and another the 
hauling of the lumber,’ &c. &c. Williamson Dunn, Esq. 
then and since, one of the most active and liberal friends of 
the institution, donated a lot on which to build, with the pro- 
ceeds of several others, for the benefit of the school. By such 
means a house, valued at one thousand dollars, was completed, 
while the amount of real money expended did not exceed four 
hundred dollars. cae 
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Encouraged by the report of their Visiting Committee in the 
succeeding autumn, the Presbytery instructed the trustees to make 
application for a charter, as in their opinion, the prospects of the 
school were such as to justify such a step. This was accord- 
ingly done, and during the following session of the state Leg- 
islature, the institution was incorporated under the name of 
‘Hanover Academy.’ By this act the board were empowered 
to transfer their charge to any body of ‘learned men’ whatever, 
to hold one hundred and sixty acres of land; and were enti- 
iled to all other privileges, the use of the name and power of 
conferring degrees only excepted, which are necessary for a 
regular college. 

n the summer of 1829, the original design of the Academy 
induced the Trustees to make a tender of it to the Synod of 
Indiana; and a committee was appointed for that purpose. 
Accordingly in October, a plan of union was drawn up, in 
which it was proposed that it should be adopted as a Synodical 
school provided the Synod should be permitted to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the charter for the purpose of 
establishing in connection, a Theological Seminary, to be 
governed by a board of directors appointed yearly by them; 
and of which they were to appoint the professors, for the sup- 
port of whom they agreed to ‘take measures for the establish- 
ment of a permanent fund.” As there was no doubt of the 
union being accomplished, the Rev. John Matthews, D. D. of 
Shepardstown, Va., was then unanimously elected President 
of the proposed Seminary. 

This gentleman, who had previously visited the establish- 
ment, appeared to take his charge the following spring; and, 
until his own could be begun, engaged in giving instructions: 
in the literary department. The aid thus received was highly 
important: Dr. Matthews was an able, influential, and learned 
man; a better selection in these respects, could not have been 
made; but, above all other considerations, he was beloved and 
revered by all who knew him. The Academy had now two 
able instructors. In order that the manual labor department 
might be put in operation as soon as possible, Mr. Crowe and 
Williamson Dunn, Esq., had come forward and presented to 
the board one hundred acres of land for a farm; and the pros- 

cts seemed fairer and brigliter than they had ever appeared 

fore. But a cloud soon passed over them—a new and 
worse difficulty arose. By dint of strenuous exertions, a com- 
modious brick house had been erected for the professor of 
Theology, and was nearly finished when it accidentally took 
fire, and was entirely destroyed. This was a severe stroke: 
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The treasury was exhausted; debts had been incurred in the 
moment of prosperity ; winter was approaching, and the person 
for whom the building had been erected, was quartered with 
his family in a temporary establishment, which was scarce 
sufficient to shield them from the dews of summer, much less 
the inclemencies of winter. But tiie spirit of enterprise which 
had carried them so far, did not here forsake them. Asa last 
resort, the teacher, Mr. Crowe, was despatched on an agency 
beyond the mountains; and, although the then existing priya. 
tions were obliged to be borne, by the benevolence of the 
eastern public, they were enabled not only to rebuild the des. 
troyed property, but also to put up a large boarding-house, to be 
occupied by a steward, in the spring of 1831. 

In the mean time a tutor in mathematics, had been employ: 
ed; a regular collegiate course of study had been adopted, 
and the summer session was opened with thirty-eight Pupils 
In addition to these the necessary steps for opening the 
logical Seminary were taken, a plan and course of instruction 
were determined on; on the 29th of June, Dr. Matthews was 
solemnly inaugurated into office as Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology; and a Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Oriental Literature — Mr. John W. Cunningham, a graduate of 
Princeton —had been secured. In the next autumn Mr. ¢. 
entered on the discharge of his duty, and on the first of No 
vember, two students, graduates of Miami University, having 
entered, the first session of the Seminary commenced. 

The winter session of the Academy was opened at the same 
time; freshman, sophomore, and junior classes were formed, 
and a third titor was obttined. "Thus cucouraged, the Tms- 
tees determined to apply to the Legislature for an enlargement 
of their charter; their institution was already a college ine 
thing but name, and they wished collegiate powers. Ani 
vidual was sent to the seat of government for that purpose; 
but, after every effort, he was enabled to effect nothing more 
than the removal of the restriction on their real estate priv 
leges, The Academy had already assumed, in the minds of the 
friends and supporters of the state institution, the position of 
a rival; and a strong influence was therefore exerted against it. 

Early in 1832, a person who had been employed for that 
purpose, entered or the duties of steward for the institution, 
and took charge of the farm. The manual labor system was 
now regularly introduced, and the students weie required to 
labor a certain portion of each day either on the farm or # 
some mechanical employment ; for such as preferred the latter, 
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tools and work-shops were prepared. Public notice havin 
been given of this, the number of pupils was at once Di eeeed 
to eighty; and the Faculty were once more in a similar posi- 
tion to that they had occupied in 1828, when they exclaimed 
that their ‘log building was too strait for them.’ Their recita- 
tion rooms were too small! and too few in number; nor could 
they furnish private rooms for the accommodation of their 
students. It was therefore determined to erect as soon as 
sible, an edifice, forty by one hundred feet, three stories in 
height; to furnish a chapel, recitation and library rooms, &c. 
This was effected the following year, and the building together 
with that previously erected for the Academy attached to it as 
a wing, forms the present college edifice. 

On the 8th of May, the Rev. John Finley Crowe tendered 
his resignation of the office of panes tutor, and it was ac- 
cepted by the board. The Rev. James Blythe, D. D., of 
Transylvania University, was then elected President of Hanover 
Academy, and Mr. Crowe, Vice President. During the sum- 
mer Mr, M. A. H. Niles of Newburyport, Mass., was called to 
the chair of Languages; and Mr. John H. Harney, formerly a 

rofessor of Indiana College, to the chair of Mathematics.— 





he Trustees now determined to use every effort to obtain the 
desired amendment to their charter; their Faculty had been 
Som, ia 0d had a large number of students, and 5 Pa 
abor 


lieved moreover that to test fully the system of manual 
which they had adopted, the pupils must be able to complete 
their whole course of education without interruption to their 
industrious and studious habits. Sheen was again made 
therefore, to the Legislature, and finally proved successful. 
The power of conferring degrees was granted them, and the name 
of Hanover Academy was changed to that of ‘Hanover College.’ 
Immediately after this event, their first annual catalogue of 
officers and students was published, showing that there were 
connected with the institution ninety-two students, — five in 
the Theological Seminary, and eighty-seven in the literary de- 
partment; and the Faculty as follows, viz: 
Rev. James Blythe, D. D., President, Professor of Rheto- 
ric, Chemistry, Natural, Mental, and Moral Philosophy. 
Rev. John Finley Crowe, Vice President, Professor of Lo- 
gic, History, Belles Lettres and Political Economy. 
John H. Harney, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy. 
M. A. H. Niles, A. B., Professor of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and French eek and Literature. 
4 
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Rev. John Matthews, D. D., Professor of Didactic and Po. 

lemic Theology. 

Rev. John W. Cunningham, A. B., Professor of Biblical 

Criticism and Oriental Literature. 

In order to render the Faculty complete it yet remained to 
obtain a professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church Goy. 
ernment, and a person to take charge of the Preparatory de. 

artment of the college. To the latter situation W. McKee 
Pina: A. B., a graduate. of Indiana College, was appointed 
during the following year; the former is yet vacant. It was 
the design of the officers of the institution to give to it all the 
advantages possible, that the student mighthave an opporaa 
of obtaining a thorough as well as practical education. Wi 
this view they adopted verbatim the course of study pursued 
in Miami University, about one year previous; andit has sinee 
been altered and extended as occasion has required. 

The number of students continued rapidly to increase; the 
second catalogue published in February, 1834, gives one hun 
dred and eighty-three, of whom seven were in the Theological 
Seminary, sixty-three in the college proper, and one hundred 
and thirteen in the preparatory department. On the last Wed. 
nesday in September of the same year took place the first reg- 
ular commencement, at which, after the usual exercises and 
addresses, the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the 
members of the senior class, six in number. About the same 
time Prof. Cunningham resigned his chair in the Theology 
Seminary; andthe Rev. George B. Bishop, A. M., of Oxford, 
Ohio, was appointed his successor, and & K. Thompson, A. 
B., Ey of the graduates, was associated in the preparatory 
school. 

By the beginning of 1835, the students numbered two hun 
dred and thirty; the institutions in other respects remained the 
same; but during the year Prof. Dunn was appointed to the 
chair of Mathematics, and Prof. Harney to that of Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Geology. At the 
beginning of the following year, the number of students was 
two hundred and fifteen. 

So early as 1830, the Faculty, aware of the advantages to 
the institutions as well as the pupils of literary associations, 
encouraged the organization of societies for the purpose of im- 
provement in writing and speaking. The students therefore 
were divided into two classes, and two societies, the ‘Union 
Literary’ and ‘Philosophronian,’ formed, and put in immediate 
operation. Subsequently a third, called the ‘Whig,’ was 
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ed to the number. These bodies have exerted themselves to 
establish libraries for the use of their members; and have all 
been more or less successful. 

The Whig society at present consists of fifteen regularly 
attending members with a library of about five hundred vol- 
umes ; the Philosophronian of thirty-six regular members with 
a library of six hundred and sixty volumes; and the Union 
Literary Society of fifty regular members, with a library of 
nine hundred volumes. Each has a number of honorary mem- 
bers, elected from among the most distinguished men of the 
country. All three are incorporated bodies; and the last 
mentioned, about three years ago procured a handsome diplo- 
ma plate and a society seal, bearing the motto, in Greek 
characters— Light and Intellect. 

In September last the venerable President, Dr. Blythe, de- 
livered his final baccalaureate address, and retired from public 
life. The Rev. John Witherspoon, D. D., LL. D., of Camden 
S. C., was elected to fill the vacancy, and accepted ; but sub- 
sequent events prevented him from complying with his engage- 
ment. The chair isat present filled by the Rev. John Matthews 
D. D., as President pro ten:pore.* 

Such is a rapid historical outline of the Hanover Institutions ; 
and, as such, it is not entirely free from a tinge of romance, 
They have arisen gradually — step by step—and yet suddenly. 
There is a natural feeling of sympathy excited when we see a 
body of men srruggling hard in a noble and benevolent enter- 

rise; and such the attentive observer must eertainly feel here. 
We see a few individuals under many disadvantages and dis- 
couraging circumstances, without any legislative aid save the 
privileges of a charter and those obtained with some difficulty, 
without personal reward for their labors, and very often with 
extensive sacrifices, raising up almost from the very earth, 
institutions which in seven years from the time of their meagre 
commencement they had caused to take a stand —and no mean 
one either — among the learned establishments of the day. The 
present prospects are such as to afford every encouragement; 





* In the Apri] number of the Magazine, it was stated that Dr. Witherspoon 
was President, and Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy. During last 
fall this gentleman accepted the call to the chair above named, it being un- 
derstood that during the summer following he shou ” enter on the discharge 
of his duty. Under this impression the annual catalogue was published, and 
his name placed in the faculty accordingly: nor was it known that he would 
not be able to fulfil his agreement until too late to rectify the statement thus 
made.— For a list of the faculty, number of students, &c., at the present 
time, see the April number, — article, Editors’ Budget. 
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and though a few individuals have entertained, and some evenen. 
couraged its circulation abroad, that for a short time past, the 
institutions have been on the wane, yet their real friends never 
looked on them with greater hopes than now. The greatest 
difficulties have arisen from the want of pecuniary means; 
even now they are not free from those embarrassments, but 
the energy and devotion of the master spirits at the helm are 
sufficient to secure success. So far it has assumed the appear. 
ance of an experiment, whether an institution can stand 
without any permanent endowment: how long it will remain 
so we know not. 

Indiana Theological Seminary now contaits two professors; 
and one professorship which yet remains to be filled. Hano 
ver College has nine professors and tutors, and the number 
of its Alumni for the last three years, is twenty-six. In the 
latter has lately been established a department for instruction 
in civil engineering, with competent instructors. The libraries 
of the two consist of somewhat more than two thousand vol 
umes. It is perhaps necessary to state that although the Sem- 
inary is and must necessarily be devoted to the interests of the 
Presbyterian Church, and although the same body may be 
looked upon as having been the foster-mother of the college, 
yet the latter is open to all denominations, and is by no means 
a sectarian institution. The village in which they are located, 
is situated six miles from Madison, Indiana, and one mile 
from the Ohio, on an eminence about three hundred feet above 
the bed of theriver. For healthfulness the site is unsurpassed; 
and for the lover of the beauties of nature, the surrounding 
scenery has many charms: abounding with rocks, precipices, 
and water-falls, in many places it is rugged and sublime, in 
others picturesque and beautiful. 





J. L. 8. 





How true is the aphorism of Juvenal, ‘scire volunt omnes, 
mercedem solvere nemo’ —all desire to be informed, but very 
few are willing to be at the expense. Knowledge is not to be 
acquired without labor, and those who profess the art of im- 
parting it, by a mechanical process, in the short space of 
weeks or months, may be fairly setdownas quacks and humbugs. 
Knowledge is to be bought only with labor; and those alone 
who are willing, ‘solvere mercedem,’ can obtain it. M. 





MONTHLY REVIEW. 


NICK OF THE WOODS. 


Nick of the Woods; or, the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky. By 
the author of ‘Calavar,’ ‘ The Infidel,’ &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Phil- 


adelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. Louisville: James Rice, jr. 
1837. 


Tue author of ‘Cazavar’ has been a delight to us for several 
years. We have regarded his career, as a dramatist, a poet, 
and a novelist, with much interest ; and we look upon him as 
destined to attain and occupy a high place among the Ameri- 
. can literary writers of the nineteenth century. With this esti- 

mate of his powers, and an exalted opinion of some of his 
previous productions, it is with pain that we feel bound to re- 
cord our conviction, that ‘Nick of the Woods’ is a failure. 


Not that it pozsesses little interest as a story; not that it is 
without fine descriptions; not that it is puerile, or nam- 


by-pamby-ish, or destitute of intellectual vigour ;— but in- 
asmuch as it is put fo: 


. . *h as a serious rtraiture of Fron- 
tier Life, in the Early Pe 


Tunes of Kentucky. — Without the 
preface, we should have been costent to pronounce the worka 


mere bur , as was Paulding’s ‘Westward-Ho !’ — but with 
the declaration staring us in the face, thet this is ‘a story writ- 
ten to illustrate the early annals’ of Kentucky. and that one of 
its leading personages is a ‘representative of the race’ of foun- 
ders and commanders of the primitive Forts or Statioas of the 
Backwoodsmen, we feel that something more is prope: and 
necessary. 

The principal characters of ‘Nick of the Woods,’ are, Ro- 
land Forrester, a youth scarce twenty-three years of age, but of 
a tall and athletic frame, and a countenance marked with the 
gravity and decision of maturer manhood; Edith Forrester, 
the cousin of Roland, and a lady both young and beautiful ; 
Colonel Tom Bruce, the Captain of a Station; Tom Bruce the 
younger, his eldest son; Telie Doe, the daughter of a rene- 
fede white among the Indians; Ralph Stackpole, a Salt-river 

oarer; and Nathan Slaughter, a wandering Quaker, and the 
mysterious personage of the story. Some of these characters 
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are well drawn, and all of them are colored with great dis. 
tinctness ; many of the adventures through which they move, 
are as graphically described as almost anything in the pages of 
American fiction; and there is now-and-then a touch of human 
nature, that compensates for many dull pages. But the plot, 
if there be one, is trifling; and the entire narrative is little 
more than a transcript from our numerous published books of 
Western Adventure, diversified with an occasional incident 
probable of the times but originating with the author, and 
embellished with colloquy and description. As such, it lacks 
novelty for those readers who are acquainted with the histories 
of the early western pioneers, and probability for such as are 
not. In the West, the work will be considered tame; in 
England, it will be thought horrible and unnatural; in the 
Atlantic cities, where the majority of readers have had merely 
a taste of border adventure, it will without doubt have many 
admirers, - 

The story opens in an August afternoon of the year 1782, 
while the sun ‘was yet blazing upon the rude palisades and 
equally rude cabins of one of the principal Stations in Lincoln 
county.’ At this period and hour, ‘a long train of immigrants, 
issuing from the southern forests, wound its way over the clear- 
ings, among the waving maize-fields that sarrounded ¢he 


settlement, and approached the chief gate of its nena 
ei 


‘The party was numerous, consisting pe7!@ps of aoere res 
score individuals in all, men, wome«4nd children,’ with ‘pack 


horses, cattle, and a few negre<®, scattered here and. there 
throughout the assemblage ’ Among this party, are Rojand 
and Edith Forrester, the “1eTo and heroine of the tale. While 
nearing the Station. @ey are engaged in a very pretty senti- 


mental colloquy Which is ended by Roland exclaiming: ‘And 
now. Edith. zet us ride forward and meet yon gay-looking giant 
whom, &vm his bustling demeanor, and fresh jerkin, I judys 
to be the commander of the Station, the redoubtable Colonel 
Bruce himself.’ And so it proved. 

The Colonel ‘shook the young officer heartily by the hand, 
a ceremony which he instantly repeated with the fair Edith; 
and giving them to understand, that he claimed them as his 
own especial guests, insisting, with much honest warmth, that 
old companionship in arms with one of their late nearest and 
dearest kinsmen had given him a double right to do so: — 


‘You must know,’ said he, ‘the good old Major, your uncle, the brave 
old Major Roly, as we called him, Major Roland Forrester ;— well, 
K’-yaptin, —well, young lady,— my first battle war fought under his 
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command ; and an excellent commander he war; it war on the bloody 
Monongahela, whar the Frenchmen and Injuns trounced us so promiskous. 
Perhaps you ’ve h’ard him tell of big Tom Bruce, —for so they called me 
thent 1 war a copporal in the first company of Rangers that crossed the 
river. Lord! how the world is turning upside down! I war a copporal 
then, and now I’m a k’-yunnel; a greater man in commission than war 
ever my old Major; and the Lord, he knows, I thought my old Major 
Forrester war the greatest man in all Virginee, next to the G’-yovernor, 
and K’-yunnel George Washington! Well, you must know, we marched 
up the g’-yully that runs from the rivcr; and bang went the Savages’ 
g’-yuns, and smash went their hatchets; and then it came to close quar- 
ters, a rugular, rough-and-tumble, hard scratch! And so I war a-head 
of the Major, and the Major war behind, and the fight had made him as 
ambitious* as a wild-cat, and he war hungry for a shot; and so says he 
tome, for I war right afore him, ‘Git out of my way, you damned big 
rascal, till I git a crack at’em!’ And so I got out of his way, forI war 
mad at being called a damned big rascal, especially as I war doing my 
best, and covering him from mischief besides. Well! as soon as I 
jumped out of his way, bang went his piece, and bang went another, let 
fly by an Injun;—down went the Major, shot right through the hips, 
slam-bang. And so said I, ‘Major,’— for I warn’t well over my passior, 
—‘if you’d a’ taken things easy, I’d a’ stopped that slug for you.’ And 
so says he, ‘Bang away, you big fool, and don’t stand talking.’ And so 
he swounded away; and that made me ambitious too, and I killed two of 
the red niggurs, before you could say Jack Robinson, just by way of satis- 
faction for the Major; and then I helped to carry him off to the tumbrels. 
I never see’d my old Major from that day to this; and it war only a month 
ago that I h’ard of his death. I honor his memory: and so, K’-yaptin, 
you see, thar’s a sort of claim to old friendship between us, ” 

‘ To this characteristic speech, which was delivered with great earnest- 
ness, Captain Forrester made a suitable response; and intimating his 
willingness to accept the proffered hospitality of his uncle’s companion in 
arms, he rode forward with his host and kinswoman towards the Station, 
of which, when once fairly relieved from the forest, he had a clear view. ? 

* * * * * * a * * * 

‘ The Station seemed unusually populous, as, indeed, it was ; but Roland, 
as he rode by, remarked, on the skirts of the village, a dozen or more 
shooting-targets set up on the green, and perceived it wasa gala-day 
which had drawn the young men from a distance to the fort. This, in 
fact, he was speedily told by a youth, whom the worthy Bruce introduced 
tohim as his oldest son and namesake, ‘big Tom Bruce, —the third of 
that name ; the other two Toms, — for two others he had had, — having 
been killed by the Injuns, and he having changed the boy’s name, that 
he might have a Tom inthe family.” The youth was worthy of his father, 
being full six feet high, though scarcely yet out of his teens, and presented 





* Ambitious,— in Western parlance, vicious. 
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a visage of such serene gravity and good-humored simplicity, as won the 
affections of the soldier in a moment. 

««That’s a boy now, the brute,” said Colonel Bruce, sending him of 
to assist in the distribution of the guests among the settlers, ‘that comes 
of the best stock for loving women and fighting Injuns in all Kentucky; 
And so, Captain, if young madam, your sister h’ar, 1s for picking a hug. 
band out of Kentucky, I'l] say it, and stand to it, thar’s not a better lag 
to be found than Tom Bruce, if you hunt the District all overs Youd 
scarce believe it, mont,’”’ he continued, addressing Edith herself, “but the 
young brute did actually take the scalp of a full grown Shawnee, before 
he war fourteen y’ar old, and that in fa’r fight, whar thar war none to 
help him. The way of it war this. Tom war out in the range, looking 
for a neighbor’s horse ; when what should he see but two great big Shaw. 
nees astride of the identicular beast he war hunting! Away went Tom, 
and away went the bloody villians hard after, one of ’em afoot, the other 
on the horse. ‘‘Now,” said Tom, “this won’t do; no how;” and so he 
let fly at the mounted feller; but being a little skeary, as how could he 
help it, the young brute, being the first time he ever banged at an Injun, 
he hit the horse, which dropped down in a flurry; and away comes the 
red devil over his head, like a rocket, eend on to a sapling. Up jumps 
Tom, and picks up the Injun’s gun; and bang goes the other Shawnee at 
him, and jumps toatree. ‘A bird in the hand,” said Tom, “is worth 
two inthe bush ;”? and with that, he blows out the first feller’s brains, j 
as he is gitting up, and runs into the fort, hard chased by the other. hat 
then to see the feller, when I asked him why he did n’t shoot the Injun 
that had fired at him, and so make sure of both, the other being in a sort 
of swound-like from the tumble, and ready to be knocked on the head at 
any moment! ‘Lord!’ said Tom, “I never thought of it, I war suchs 
foool !” and with that he blubbered all night, to think he had not killed 
them both. Howsomever, I war always of opinion that what he had done 
war good work for a boy of fourteen. — But, come now, my lovely young 
mom ; we are entering the Station. May you never enter a house where 
you are less welcome. ” 


* * * * * + + * * * 


« «And now, colonel,” said the young officer, declining the offer of re- 
freshments made by his host, “allow me, like a true soldier, to proceed 
to the business with which you heard our commander, Major Johnson, 
charge me. ‘To-morrow we resume our journey to the Falls, I should 
gladly myself, for Miss Forrester’s sake, consent to remain with yousfew 
days, to recruit our strength a little. But that cannot be. Our men are 
resolved to push on without delay; and as I have no authority to restrain 
them, I must even accompany them. ” ’ 

« «Well,” said Colonel Bruce, ‘if it must be, it must, and I’m not the 
brute to say, No, to you. But lord, Captain, I should be glad to have you 
stay a month or two, war it only to have a long talk about my old 
the brave old Major. And thar’s your sister, Captain, — lord, sit, she 
would be the pet of the family, and would help my wife teach the gitls 
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manners. Lord!” he continued, laughing, ‘“‘you’ve no idea what grand 
noticns have got into the old wonian’s head about the way of behaving, 
ever since it war that the Governor of Virginnie sent me a cunnel’s com- 
mission. She thinks I ought to w’ar a cocked hat and goold swabs, and 
put on a blue coat instead of a leather shirt; but I wonder how soon I’d 
see the end of it, out h’yar in the bushes? And then, as for the girls, 
why thar’s no end of the lessons she gives them ; — and thar’s my Jenny, 
— that’s the youngest, —came blubbering up the other day, saying, ‘‘she 
believed mother intended even to stop their licking at the sugar-troughs, 
she was gitting so great and so proud’ ’ Howsomever, [not a western 
phrase, Doctor.] women will be wome ad thar’s the end of it.’ 


The preceding extracts, are taken from different places within 
a space of ten or twelve pages. They are quoted merely for 
the purpose of exhibiting the kind and quality of the individ- 
ual who is presented to the literary world as ‘a representative 
of the race’ of Station commanders in the early settlement of 

entucky. ‘A representative,’ quotha? beng it is: and 
very much such a representative as Jim Crow Rice would be 


of ‘Shakspeare’s heroes.’ A representative, too, is this ‘Cun- 
nel Bruce,’ according to the author’s preface, of ‘the most 
ow and distinguished founders and commanders of the 


tations.’— Absurd ! 

Who were the most prominent commanders of the principal 
Stations at the period of Kentucky’s history which ‘Nick of 
the Woods’ has been ‘written to illustrate?” Were not the 
brave Estill, the intrepid Harrod, the gentlemanly Logan of 
St. Asaph’s, and a number of others like them? And who 
were other prominent individuals in Kentucky at the same 
time? Not to mention Boone, who was anything but a ‘Cun- 
nel Bruce,’ there were the Marshalls, the Todds, the Triggs, 
the Hardins, and a long list of other worthies, whose memories 
are and will long remain green in the bosoms of their descen- 
dants. And yet, in writing a story to illustrate the history of 
those times, and hand down to posterity ‘representatives of the 
race’ of men who founded the commonwealth of Kentucky, 
the author of ‘Nick of the Woods’ could conceive of nothing 
fitter for his pages than ‘Roaring Ralph Stackpole,’ and brute- 
ys, ag ruce!’ 

here is another respect, in which the author of this work 
has erred. He has in many instances disregarded the often 
homely and sometimes ludicrous but always expressive phra- 
seology of the early Backwoodsmen, and substituted for it the 
meaningless slang of the Mississippi boatmen of the present 
day. Who ever heard terms ‘absquotulated,’ (for run 
5 
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away,) and ‘ambitious,’ (for vicious, ) from the mouth of an 
old pioneer? They are river-phrases; and not only that, but 
river phrases of comparatively recent origin. ‘They are the 
offspring of the half-horse halfalligator tongues of the Missis. 
sippi; and would have been as great a puzzle te the warm. 
hearted ‘Cunnel Bruce,’ had they been uttered in his presence, 
as the author has made them to Roland Forrester. he same 
is true of various other expressions that occur in the book be 
fore us. | 

It is becoming too much the fashion, among Atlantic writers, 
to burlesque the western character. They make a flying visit 
to these regions, speed post-haste through our principal towns, 
course along our magnificent rivers, and then return home to 
write illustrations of western life— (Heaven save the mark!) 
—with stage-drivers, keel-boatmen, and ‘social hall’ gamblers, 
as their models! The genius of these ‘illustrating’ authors is 
wonderful. They can catch the peculiarities of western char 
acter with marvellous facility, and transfer them to paper with 
the greatest imaginable ease. They have an intuitive knowledge 
of character: and it is the ‘easiest thing in the world’ for them 
to serve up for the amusement of novel-readers, scores of ad 
mirable ‘representatives’ of the early backwoodsmen and the 
river-men of a past as well as the present day: whereas our 
own writers, —— men who were born here, and have grown up 
and in some instances grown gray among the very people 
whose characteristics they wishto preserve for posterity, — find 
it exceedingly difficult to produce a life-like portraiture. 

This is a subject of some interest and importance, and at 
a future time we may pursue it further. At present, we 
are suddenly called from our post; and must take leave of 
‘Nick of the Woods,’ with many things unsaid that had occur 
red to us while engaged in its perusal. 





FALKNER, 


Falkner. Anovel. By the author of ‘Frankenstein,’ the «Last Man,’ &¢. 
Complete in one volume. New-York; Harper and Brothers, Louis- 
ville: Kellogg and Parker. 1837. 


Or the English literary ladies of the present century, but two 


or three have acquired reputations, as writers, hi than that 
of the widow of the gifted and lamented vont Shelley The 
mantle of the inspired bard seems in reality to have fallen upon 
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the shoulders of her who shared his wayward pilgrimage through 
life; and it is worn with not a little of the manner which was 

eculiar to the author of ‘Queen Mab,’ and ‘The Cenci.’ Mrs. 
Shelley has undoubtedly an intellect kindred to that of her late 
husband; and like him, she is much given to idealizing, and 
speculating, and dreaming; but the charms which a finely en- 
dowed mind, a cultivated taste, and an aspiring natiire, impart 
to their creations, belong to whatever her pen produces. 

Mrs. Shelley’s first literary work of much note, was ‘Fran- 
kenstein.’ This won her a very considerable reputation, which 
was sustained, if not a little increased, by “The Last Man.’ 
Not having read either of those productions, we can speak of 
her talents only as they are exhibited in the work before us; 
and on the strength of this, we should be willing to rank her 
among the first novelists of the day. There are many prosing 
dialogues in ‘Falkner,’ and occasionally the interest of the 
narrative flags; but her delineations of some of the intenser 
feelings, —particularly that of remorse working upon an acute 
and sensitive mind and a heart alive to every impulse of gen- 
erosity and honor, — are masterly. We have neither time nor 
room for an analysis or further notice of ‘Falkner.’ Itis a 
work which will in all probability be thrown aside and pro- 
nounced dull by ordinary novel readers ; but one who takes it 
up with the patience necessary to think, and a disposition to be 
instructed in some of the more interesting features of human 
nature, will find it ‘a rich mine, and full.’ 


JACKSON’S STATE PAPERS. 
Messages of Anprew Jackson. Day & Brothers, Cincinnati. 1837. 


Tue political documents put forth by Andrew Jackson, dur- 
ing the eight years of his presidentship, are here coliected into 
a volume of four hundred and twenty-eight pages, which is well 
printed, well bound, and well worth the money asked for it by 
the enterprising publishers. Be the soundness of their doc- 
trines ever so great, or their heresies ever so many, these doc- 
uments constitute, in their present shape, a valuable work; 
and one which no man, who pretends to be apolitician, should 
be without. The friends of the late President may hug it to 
their bosoms as an invaluable treasure; his enemies may 
spurn it with. their feet as a collection of error and stupidity; 
yet to all political parties in this country, hereafter, it will be 
a work of frequent reference and quotation. 
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WESTERN MESSENGER. 


The Western Messenger: Devoted to Religion and Literature. Edited by 
Rev. James F. Cuarke. Louisville: Morton & Smith, publishers, 


Tus work was begun at Cincinnati, something more than a 
year ago, under the editorial superintendence of the Rey, 
Ephraim Peabody. The ill health of that gentleman compel. 
ling him to resign his pastorship of the Unitarian Church 
there, and to remove to the South, the Messenger was, at the 
close of six or eight months, transferred to Louisville, where 
it has since been published, under the management of the Rey, 
Mr. Clarke. It was an experiment at first, the success of 
which was doubted by many of the warmest friends of the un- 
dertaking. But we are happy to learn that it is no longer so, 
It has grown steadily in the favor of the public; and is now, 
we are informed, established upon a permanent basis. 

Though the publication of the Messenger was commenced 
principally with a view to disseminate the doctrines of Unita. 
rianism, the work has at no time been blindly sectarian in 
character; on the contrary, it has ever been characterized by 
great liberality towards christians of all denominations—exam- 
ining their peculiar doctrines with fairness, animadverting upon 
them in a gentlemanly tone, and stating the adverse views of 
the society of which it is the organ in the West, with candor 
and ability. 

The literary department of the Messenger is always well 
filled. We have now the first volume before us, and in tum- 
ing over its leaves we have renewed acquaintance with many 
excellent articles, which we had previously admired as they 
appeared from month to month, from a number of the ablest 
literary pens in the Valley. 

Less attention has latterly been paid to the critical depart 
ment of the Messenger, than during the first six or eight months 
of its existence; and if we have any fault to find with the work, 
it is this. There is at present so much corruption in the great 
body of literature, that every one who has the ability to app! 
the knife and the caustic skilfully, is inexcusable if he refra 
from so doing. 







EDITORS’ BUDGET. 


THE MAY-DAY FAiR AT CINCINNATI. 


THERE are very few evils without some accompanying or consequent 
good. Here we are three weeks behind hand in our present publication 
day, which is very disagreeable alike to ourselves and our readers; but 
then we are enabled to give at an earlier period than we should otherwise 
have been, an account of the interesting Fair and Artist’s Exhibition, 
which was held in the ‘Queen City,’ for the benefit of the Cincinnati 
College, on the first of May. We ‘did our best’ to be present on the 
occasion, but. could not accomplish our purpose. Altogether, it is said to 
have been an interesting and rather splendid affair. For the following 
brief description of it, we are indebted to a good-natured friend. 

Tue Fair, on the first of May, at the Cincinnati College, went off 
very genteelly. The lecture-room in which the Fair was held, was very 
handsomely ornamented, and brilliantly lighted up. The tables on which 
the articles were exposed for sale looked extremely well, and the ladies 
who attended them — generally —looked, and were, very pretty. The 
visiters — purchasers and otherwise —— were in good plight, and enjoyment 
seemed to be the order of the evening. Bright eyes were glancing 
around ; and many an icy heart experienced the beginning of a thaw- 
out, as the smiles of the pretty Buckeyes broke like sunbeams over them. 

But the ‘Fair’ claims but little of our attention just now. “We will 
only further remark that it was profitable and pleasant ; and then, with 
your permission, we will ascend to the room in which the pictures are 
exhibiting. 

It was a happy thought to get up an exhibition of the works of western 
Artists. Many of them would have excited admiration anywhere. 
Cincinnati, you know, is renowned for the number of its aspirants for 
pictorial and sculptural honors. 

To begin with the specimens of sculpture: We regretted that Powers 
—the Western Praxitiles, as he has been called ——was not present. 
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Clevinger was. His busts of Harrison, Storer, Longworth, Burnet, &e,, 
were there. From his head of the veteran of the ‘Evening Post,’ his 
first, up to that of General Harrison, his last effort, there is a gradual and 
rapid improvement. The fidelity of his heads is remarkable. The 
artist is on the eve of starting for Italy, where we have no doubt he will 
study industriously, and whence he will return to his native land, to reap 





distinguished honors. 

Martin’s head of ‘Old Sip,’ in clay, colored to the life, attracted much 
notice. It is an exact imitation of the upper story of the Ethiopian’s 
body. It is executed with great freedom, and indicates a high order of 
talent in the young artist. It is his first, but we hope, not his last effort, 
~~ Mr. King and his lady, by King, are very handsome specimens in the 
same line. We recommend him to proceed, not doubting but eminent 
success will crown his efforts. 

Now, for the paintings. The best pictures in the room were from 
Beard’s easel. There were but two of tlem-—~—a girl with a basket on 
her arm, and a ragged boy leaning, and looking like Contentment, ona 
post. The coloring of both these heads is most admirable. The tints 
are soft, warm and natural, and the shadows are bold, and transparent, 
and produce an excellent effect. Beard’s conceptions are akin to those of 
the Flemish School -—his coloring is very superior, and nothing but indus- 
try on his part is required to placehim in the very front rank of American 
painters. His paintings of ‘every day people,’ as Boz terms them, are 
very happy. We should like to see a higher effort from him; although 
we suspect he can represent Pan better than Psyche. 

Frankenstein’s heads of Judge Rowan and of the ‘junior editor’ of the 
‘Post,’ struck us as being particularly good. Indeed, of the dozen heads 
by this young artist at the exhibition, not one is unworthy of considerable 
notice. His females have more grace than those of any other painter in 
the West, with whose works we are familiar. Many of his likenesses are 
just the thing you like to see. He is a good colorist, draws well, and 
paints with great fredom. He is self-taught — under age —~and by per- 
severance, will win a high and honorable reputation. 

Powell is another young artist of great promise. His picture of Judge 
Burnet is fine. It is his lastand best. In it he has forgotten his previous 
hardness and yellowishness of coloring. His fisher-boy shows that he is 
good at fancy pictures. Let him bring out and perfect his native powers, 
and he will do honer to the arts in the West. 

There were two of the lamented Corwine’s pictures at the exhibition: 
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His own head is admirable, and in the right spirit. It is very animated. 
That of Doctor Best is a beautiful painting. Why were there not more 
of his pictures there? 

Brown is a young gentleman who has recently made his appearance 
among us. ‘I'wo years only have transpired since he became familiar 
with colors. His progress augurs well for his future efforts. His pictures 
of Judge Burnet, President McGuffy, and Doctor Beecher, are all good 
likenesses. His still life is fine. We particularly liked his anti-temper- 
ance pieces—his well-filled decanters and ‘glasses sparkling on the 
board.’ 

Again we encounter Martin. We do not think this young gentleman’s 
forte is portrait painting, although his picture of the old man looking over 
his right shoulder, is excellent. His dog is first rate —- it is a puppy in a 
tea-box, to the life. Martin has genius, and when he resolves on ascend- 
ing the ladder of his profession, he will rise rapidly. As yet he has been 
so desultory in his attempts, that one is somewhat puzzled to determine in 
what particular department Nature assigned he should labor — although 
it is our opinion, that in humorous pictures, he could become most excel- 


lent. 

Tucker’s Bacchus and Ariadne manifests great powers of design. The 
sly, devilish leer in the eye of the jolly god, and the half coy, half respon- 
sive expression that lights up the face of the repudiated wife of Theseus, 
are altogether admirable. This is one of Tucker’s early efforts. The 
conception is what renders the picture valuable, and for a boy in his teens, 
it is very superior. 

Lee’s landscapes need only to be mentioned. Every body knows he is 
among the best painters in his line in the Union. We sorrowed that 
necessity should have driven this admirable painter from among us, and 
consigned him to scene painting. He was meant for landscapes, and he 
should do nothing else. 

There were a coulple of heads by Kellogg. ‘They are by no means 
such pictures as this young gentleman has recently painted. We have 
seen some of his pictures eastward — later efforts — which were very fine, 
and far, very far superior to those at the exhibition. He too is bound for 
the Vatican, and as we are a believer in his powers, we anticipate emi- 
nence for him. 

Rostaing works with other materials. His heads in miniature, carved 
on shells, are beautiful specimens of art. The figures on his bracelets, 
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&c. are exquisitely fine and delicate. The head of Captain Pierce jg 
almost perfect in likeness and execution. 

The miniature paintings by Mrs. Hosea attracted much attention. She 
has great taste—a fine eye for color — draws with accuracy —and pro- 
duces a felicitous effect. 

The miniatures by Dawson were good likenesses. 

Nearly all the pictures at the exhibition were by young artists; and 
any one who saw them, must acknowledge that they indicate great talents, 
We hone that as often as once a year hereafter, the artists will gather their 
works together, and exhibit them to the public. A course of this kind 
will excite a spirit of emulation, which must produce happy effects on 
them, and increase the public regard for works of art. 








Tue Acapemician.— One of the most useful and interesting periodi- 
cals that we receive, is the ‘Western Academician, and Journal of Edu- 
cation and Science.’ This is a handsome monthly of fifty-six pages, 
published by James R. Alibach of Cincinnati, and edited by John W. 
Picket of the College of Professional Teachers. Mr. Allbach does his 
part of the publication in an excllent style; and than Mr. Picket, we 
know of no gentleman in the Mississippi Valley better fitted, by education, 
talent, industry, and experience as a practical teacher, for conducting a 
work whose main object is the promotion of the cause of General Educa- 
tion. —The Academician is less intended for the instruction of the people 
at large, than for that of the teachers of the people ; and every schoolmaster 
in the West should at once subscribe for the work, and pay for it, that its 
conductors may be encouraged to persevere energetically in the useful 
enterprise in which they have embarked. Many of the most eminent 
men in the West ere contributors to the pages of the ‘Academician ;" and 
when we subjoin a list of the articles contained in one number, a very 
correct ides may be formed of the character of the work. The contents 
of the second number are: Educational Theories, by John W. Picket; 
Philological Gleanings, by Albert Picket; On the Science of Mind, in 
reference to Oral Instruction; Moral Culture, by John W. Picket; Ex- 
tracts from a Lecture on the study of Character, by Alexander Kinmont; 
School Ethics, by Rev. W. H. McGuffey ; American History for Schools; 
On Mathematical Instruction; Analecta; Miami University ; Mechanics’ 
Institute ; Statisties of Education in Europe, by C. E. Stowe; Notices 
to Correspondents; Meteorological Table, by Prof. Ray. 
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A Durrerence. — The ‘Southern Literary Messenger’ of Virginia, 
and the ‘Southern Literary Journal’ of South Carolina, continue to pub- 
lish, from month to month, the names and residences of such of their 
subscribers as pay up arrearages. This may do very well in the South, 
where people appear to think that something is due the exertions of edi- 
tors and printers; but such a practice here, would not tell well for the 
liberality or sense of right of our backwoods communities. So far as we 
are concerned, our subscribers could not be so severely rebuked in any 
other manner as by publishing the names of such as pay for the Magazine, 
Wonderfully ‘few and far between’ are they, indeed. 

Srrane’s Germany. — ‘ Germany in 1831, by John Strang, author of 
Tales of Humor and Romance from the German of Hoffman,’ is the 
title of a neat duodecimo volume of some three hundred and fifty pages, 
from the press of Theodore Foster of New-York. — All Europe is a 
trodden field now. Nevertheless, an inteliigent and observing tourist 
occasionally picks up something of interest that had escaped the search 
of his numerous predecessors. Mr. Strang has frequently done so. His 
is by no means an ordinary book of travels. it deals more with men 
than things; and is a work of very great interest. In our next we in- 
tend to draw upon it, to a considerable extent, for the amusement and 
information of our readers. 


Perrropicat Livers rurE. — This entertaining and really useful portion 
of the literature of the day, is handsomely supported at the East and at 
the South. Here in the West, people have not yet learned that a good 
monthly magazine or weekly paper is a thing worth paying for. The 
‘Southern Literary Messenger,’ and the ‘Southern Literary Journal,’ in- 
spirited by a long list and punctual pay, have both been recently much 
improved in appearance; the ‘Knickerbocker’ of New-York is steadily 
growing in public favor and patronage; the ‘American Monthly’ has 
greatly increased the attractions of its pages, by securing the services of 
Dr. Bird as one of its editors; and the ‘New-York Mirror,’ determined 
not to be outdone by any of its cotemporaries, has made an addition, in 
the person of Charles F. Hoffman, Esq., to the trio that have for the past 
two or three years given such brilliancy to its pages. The truth is, the 
gentlemen of the press have never been niggard in their expenses, or 
backward in making efforts to please, where they have received anything 
like a liberal support. 
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The Silk Culture. — The Phila- 
delphia Gazette furnishes a very 
interesting article upon the History 
of the rise and progress of the Silk 
Culture in the United States. It 
forms an excellent commentary upon 


the article on Silk inthe April num- 


ber of the Magazine, and we repub- 
lish it entire. 

‘We have been favored, by an 
attentive friend, with a copy of the 
Report made by Mr. Adams, in the 
House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, on the 25thof February last, 
on the subject of Silk. The sub- 
stance of the Report is comprised 
in a voluminous letter, addressed by 
Andrew T. Judson, to Mr. Adams, 
as chairman of the committee on 
manufactures. Our first intention, 
on receiving it, was to present it to 
our readers entire; but finding that 
its length precluded that pleasure, 
we resolved to make a synopsis of 
its contents. 

The Hartford County Silk Society 
of Connecticut, is the first associa- 
tion mentioned in the Report. This 
was formed in 1824. That body 


established a periodical, named ‘Silk 
Culturist and Farmers’ Manual,’ 
under the editorial supervision of the 
Society’s Secretary. This work 
excited an unusual interest, and fur- 
thered greatly the cause to which it 
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STATISTICS OF THE SILK CULTURE IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


was devoted. Farmers, and persons 
casually engaged in agriculture, 
were awakened to the importance of 
the subject. The cultivation of the ' 
mulberry, and the fostering of co- 
coons, wherever practicable, were 
strenuously and successfully urged. 
In the Report, the rearing of worms, 
and the empowering of them to make 
cocoons, are demonstrated as clearly 
practicable; and the inference of 
Mr. Judson thus far is, that ‘the 
production and manufacture of Silk 
may be carried on in the family of 
every farmer, and at a profit far be- 
yond his expectations.” The labors 
of children of both sexes and tender 
ages, may be easily performed in 
the business, with pleasure to those 
employed —and with results highly 
beneficial. 

The importance of the culture of 
silk may be estimated from the fact, 
that the importation of manufactur- 
ed silks during the year ending on 
the 30th of September last, amounted 
to $17,497,900. Would not that 
plan of policy be a good one, which 
should retain a moiety of this large 
sum at home? And it could ont 
be done. The fabrics composed of 
silk, have become in a measure in- 
dispetieable ; and the rankest Utili- 
tarian of the day could scarcely be 
prevailed upon to declaim against 
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their measurable use. It would be 
as reasonable to argue upon the 
cheapness, and the labor saving ad- 
vantage, of existing in puris natu- 
ralibus. 

In four of the New England states 
the silk culture is encouraged by 
legislative bounties. In one state, 
(Maine,) there isa bounty of fifty 
cents on every pound of silk reeled 
—-payable from the state treasury. 
Would not this sort of premium be 
beneficial, in states where the cli- 
mate is more favorable to the same 
objects — Pennsylvania for example? 
The benefits of the meridian might 
lessen the bounty —but the plan 
and aim are decidedly good. The 
success of the culture in the state 
just mentioned, justifies the best 
anticipations. 

We have only space to glance 
rapidly at the progress of the silk 
manufacture in several states. In 
New Hampshire, a company has 
been formed for the object, with a 
capital of 75,000 dollars; a farm of 
two hundred and fifty acres has been 
purchased, with both kinds of the 
mulberry growing as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. In Massachu- 
setts, the bounty on all silks grown, 
reeled, and throwed, is t2vo dollars 
per pound, which is considered by 
growers adequate to defray all ex- 
penses in the whole process. The 
Dedham Silk Company has a capital 
of 50,000 dollars, with a privilege 
to extend it to double that sum. It 
has twenty acres planted with the 
mulberry, and thirty more in prepa- 
ration. About ten thousand dollars 
worth of silk goods, intermixed with 
cotton, have been manufactured at 
that establishment within a year. 
The Nantucket Silk Company has a 
capital of forty thousand dollars, and 
a factory already in operation. The 


Northampton Company has a capital 
of one hundred thousand; many 
mulberry trees,and bright prospects. 
The Massachusetts Company has a 
capital of 150,000 dollars, and a 
plantation of one hundred and sixty 
acres at Farmingham. ‘They have 
now growing 78,000 Italian, and 
6,350 Chinese mulberry trees, be- 
sides a seed-bed of two acres. Nu- 
merous other companies exist in 
that state, whose auspices are of the 
most favorable character. In Rhode 
Island there is an incorporated com- 
pany with a capital of $100,000, 
2. factory in Providence, and a plan- 
tation in the neighborhood. Two 
companies have been formed in 
Connecticut, with capitals of 20,000 
and 30,000 dollarseach. Prospects 
good. 

Inthe Middle States the silk cause 
has been considered and adopted, 
with gratifying and auspicious suc- 
cess. Various counties in N. York, 
—~— Steuben, Lewis,Monroe,Browne, 
Suffolk and Anandago,have furnished 
hopeful reports. In the first mention- 
ed county, there sre now thriving 
twenty thousand Italian mulberry 
trees, of five years’ growth and un- 
der,.and twelve hundred Chinese, 
one andtwo years old. Indeed, the 
business throughout the state and the 
interest felt ‘in the city of N. York,’ 
furnish abundant reason for a grate- 
ful expectancy. New-Jersey has 
a Silk Manufacturing Company, and 
several Silk Companies projected 
and formed. One of the latter has 
a capital of about $30,000. 

In Pennsylvania, a number of 
companies have been erected under a 
general law of the state for the cul- 
ture of silk. The Beaver Silk Com- 
pany, at Beaver Falls, when the 
report we are reviewing was pre- 
sented, is stated to have been on the 
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point of commencing operations 
with very favorable anticipations. 
Philadelphia and Chester county have 
also engaged in the enterprise. The 
Harmony Society, at Economy, have 
about ten thousand Italian, and four 
hundred and fifty-three Chinese mul- 
berry trees, of various ages. Sewing 
silks, cravats, vestings, dc., have 
been manufactured, and pronounced 
beautiful. Inthe business,hundreds 
of professional men, mechanics and 
farmers, have become engaged. 

In Delaware, various companies 
have attended to this subject. The 
Queen Anne and Talbot County 
Associations promise much. The 
former has been incorporated with 
a capital of fifty thousand dollars — 
and sundry individuals have com- 
menced plantations. 

The ‘Old Dominion’ has engaged 
in the enterprise with hearty good 
will. A liberal charter of ten thou- 
sand dollars has been granted tothe 
‘Virginia Silk Company ;’ to the 
Potomac Company, one of ten thou- 
sand dollars, with privilege to ex- 
tend to fifty thousand dollars. Four 
hundred acres of land have been 
purchased by this latter, and two 
thousand Chinese mulberry trees 
planted. In Fredericksburg, a large 
number of Chinese trees are in a 
very flourishing condition. 

Of North Carolina, Florida, and 
Alabama, in this respect the best 
hopes are entertained. 

In Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, II- 
linois, Michigan, Missouri, and Ten- 
nessee, beginnings have been made, 
which are full of promise. The 
work, indeed, has been begun as by 
a common, simultaneous impulse ; 
and the time is not distant, we may 
reasonably believe, when Silk will 
become one of the staples of our 








country. What should hinder such 
a consummation! We have the 
climate for the prosperity of the 
mulberry ; the enterprise nece 

to promote its growth ; the domestic 
ambition in every quarter to advance 
the rearing of cocoons; in short, 
there is every requisite in the Union, 
to extend this delightful pursuit, — 
We shall not long be obliged to re- 
sort to the silken bales that have 
danced across the Atlantic, from 
Ormus or from India—we wil] 
grow ourown fabrics of that material; 
prank them with rainbow colors; 
rustle them on counters, and in as. 
semblies ; and by and by it will come 
to be said by foreigners, perhaps, 
when they behold our ladies bedeck- 
ed in beautiful garments, which have 
never crossed the sea,that *‘Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these!” ” 


Statistics of Great Britain, France 
and the United States. — A late num- 
ber of the Journal du Commerce, of 
Paris, contains interesting matter 
on the above subject, gleaned from 
official statements. The commer- 
cial movements or actions of France 
for 1835 amounted to 1595 millions 
francs. ‘The special commerce, that 
is, goods imported and consumed, 
and produce exported, to 1098 mil- 
lions —— 84 millions more than in 
1834. Our country has at last for- 
ced herself, by her extraordinary 
mercantile enterprise, into an admit- 
ted and co-equal participation with 
all the honors hitherto monopolized 
by Great Britain and France, as the 
two chief commercial kingdoms of 
the world. Thus speaks the jour- 
nalist : 


‘There are three countries who 
stand the foremost in the i 
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world. To Venice, Holland, and 
the Hanseatic cities, have succeeded 
France, England, and the United 
States: an idea of their relative 
importance in the scale of the gen- 
eral commerce of the globe may be 
drawn from the following table of 
their native productions. In the 


commercial world nothing is received 


Years. | France. | 


without an equivalent given,therefore 
the scale of the amount of their pro- 
ductions furnished to foreign coun- 
tries will show at the same time 
what they have received. The 
table will also show the increase of 
the trade of the three above named 
nations from the year 1820. 


England. | United States. 


1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


450,700,000 
427,600,000 
427,100,000 
505,800,000 
543,800,000 
461,000,000 
506,800,000 
511,200,000 
504,200,000 
452,900,000 
455,500,000 
507,400,000 
559,400,000 
509,300,000 
577,400,000 


917,500,000 
925,000,000 
890,000,000 
960,000,000 
972 500,000 
787,500,000 
930,000,000 
920,000,000 
895,000,000 
955,000,000 
930,000,000 
910,000,000 
992,000,000 
1041,000,000 
1184,200,000 


232,700,000 
265,800,000 
251,300,000 
269,900,000 
356,800,000 
282,700,000 
314,000,000 
270,000,000 
296 800,000 
316,000,000 
326,000,000 
336,500,000 
374,700,000 
432,100,000 
539,700,000 


England exports little more than 
her manufactures: America, her raw 
materials, half of which is cotton: 
France, 2-7 of her natural produc- 
tions, and 5-7 of manufactured arti- 
cles; she also imports 2-7 in articles 
of consumption, and 5-7 in raw pro- 
duce. The United States, it is 
admitted, isof more value to France 
than England is to her, for all the 
produce of France can come to the 
United States market, but 5-7 are 
excluded from England. M. Ducha- 
tel has contributed to remove these 
latter difficulties, by admitting cot- 
ton yarn and stuffs for printing on, 
as stimulants to French industry. 
There is also thirty to forty millions 
francs in smuggling. The article 
again flatters our country, by conced- 
ing that, in comparing the three na- 
tions, the U. States stand in the best 
relative commercial position, for En- 
gland and France are both in want 


of her produce and market. The 
Germans come in to compete with 
England and France for our trade. 
Again says the French editor: 

‘As to their exports, the U. States 
have the monopoly of the cotton 
trade, because all those people who 
could produce that article as well or 
better, such as the Brazilian, Mex- 
icans, and the Spaniards of South 
America, are either overcome by a 
hateful indolence, or rendered pow- 
erless by the genius of revolution- 
ary discord. Out of the 275 millions 
of cwts. of cotton which enter into 
general commerce, 220 millions is 
produced in the southern states of 
the Union. The Brazils, although 
so vast and fertile a country, only 
furnish 12 millions; Mexico not a 
pound.’ 

The value of the principal articles 
exported by France in 1835, is as 
follows : 
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144,000,000 
61,000,000 
39,000,000 
31,000,600 
50,000,000 
16,000,000 
11,000,000 


Cotton goods, - 
Worsted do. - 
Linen and hemp do. 
Wines, - - - - 
Brandy and liquors, 
Madder, - - - - 


Total, 352,000,000 

Another very important class of 
merchandise is comprised in the va- 
rious articles which are produced by 
Parisian industry. The amount 
cannot be exactly stated, but it is 
thought to amount to nearly one 
hundred millions. This circum- 
stance is worthy of notice inasmuch 
as it establishes the fact that Paris 
is not solely a place of consumption, 
but that it is a great workshop for 
production also; and that if the cap- 


ital receives much from the country, 
it repays with large interest, not 
only by literature, and the arts and 
sciences, but so ably co-operating to 
the extent of 1-5 in the foreign trade 
of the country. The wines of 
France are justly celebrated. They 
are equally sought after in London 
and St. Petersburg, at the foot of the 
Hymalayan mountains, on the rj 
of the Cordilleras, and on the benks 
of the Black Sea ; our Bordeaux and 
Burgundy wines cannot be equalled 
in the world. Independently of our 
natural wines, we imitate those of 
the Peninsula, and Maderia, and we 
divide with Spain and Portugal the 
supply of the two Americas: our 
exports of liquids, however, remain 
stationary.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Literary Institutions of Missouri. 
— Public lands of considerable ex- 
tent bave by Congress been granted 
for the support of education, but no 
system of free schools has yet been 
adopted. At St. Louis, St. Charles, 
and St. Ferdinand, and Apple Creek, 
there are flourishing female acade- 
mies underthe direction of theRoman 
Catholics. A number of other acad- 
emies have been incorporated, and 
according to data of some years 
standing, a college in Marion county 
was, in 1833, about to be commen- 
menced. 

St. Louis University, by the title 
of St. Louis College, founded in 
1833, and incorporated ander its 
present name, in December, 1832, 
is conducted by the Fathers of the 
Society of Sesuits, and its situ- 
ation on the confines of the city of 
St. Louis, is elevated and pleasant. 
The course of instruction embraces 


both the mercantile and classical, 
and the library, in 1833, contained 
between four and five thousand vol- 
umes. 

St. Mary’s College,at the Barrens, 
in Perry county, established in 1822, 
by Dr. William Du Bourg, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New-Orleans, 
and lately incorporated, has received 
no endowment, or extraneous assis- 
tance. It had, in 1833, a library 
of 6000 volumes, and was under 
the government of a president, pre- 
fect, and fourteen professors and 
assistants. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, a diocesan 
clerical seminary, or theological 
school, connected with the college, 
is under the care of the priests of 
the congregation of the Mission, 
founded by St. Vincent of Paul.— 
Young men designed for the clerical 
profession, are educated here free of 
compensation, other than some &8- 
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sistance in teaching such classes in 
the college, asmay accordgwith their 
capacity. There are eight priests 
and five lay brothers, a.l under the 
direction of the Superior. 


Religious Denominations in Mis- 
souri. — Of religious denominations 
in 1835, the Methodist Conference 
of Missouri had fifty-one traveling 
preachers, and 8,692 members ; — 
the Presbyterian Synod of Missouri, 
three presbyteries, 33 churches, and 
seventeen ministers; the Baptists, 
thirteen associations, 146 churches, 
eighty-six ordained ministers, and 
4,972 communicants; the Roman 
Catholics, one bishop, and thirty 
ministers ; the Episcopalians, three 
ministers ; the Unitarians, one min- 
ister, and there is a considerable 
number of Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians, Associate Reformed Presby- 
terians, and others. This tract of 
country, in 1810, contained a popu- 
lation of 19,633; meluding 3,011 
slaves ; and in 1832, Missouri num- 
bered 178,276, including 32,184 
slaves, and 681 free people of color. 
In January, 1836, it was estimated 
at 210,000. Between the census 
of 1830 and that of 1832, the pop- 
ulation of the state increased twen- 
ty-five per cent, and the same ratio 
would make the population of St. 
Louis, at the latter period, about 
8,400, but as it is the centre of 
commerce, that would not be the 
true criterion. Jt must have far 
exceeded that number, and whether 
at this time it is more or less than 
20,000, is a matter of but inferior 
importance compared with its pros- 
pects, 

Annual Value of Agricultu- 
ral Produce. ——In M’Cullock’s 
Statistical Account of the British 





Empire, is the following passage : 
‘We have already seen that the 
yearly value of the whole agricultu- 
ral produce of England and Wales, 
may be estimated about 132,000,- 
000/., and that of Scotland at about 
23,000,000/., making a gross sum 
of 155,000,000/. Now, deducting 
from this amount 12,000,000. for 
the value of the seed, and the sums 
required to keep up the stock of 
horses, &c., we have the sum of 
143,000,000/., as representing the 
entire value of the various articles 
of agricultural produce annually 
consumed by man. Atpresent (18- 
36) the population of Great Britain 
may be taken at nearly 18,000,000, 
which,consequently gives (143-18ts) 
8l., very nearly, for the average an- 
nual consumption of each individual 
—and it seems to be the current 
opinion of those best entitled to de- 
cide as to such subjects, that this 
average is not very wide of the 
mark. We have estimated the val- 
ue of the entire annual produce of 
the land of Ireland at 55,500,000/.; 
but we have since been assured by 
gentlemen intimately connected with 
the state of that county, and on 
whose judgment we are disposed to 
place much reliance, that this esti- 
mate is above the mark, and that the 
annual value of the agricultural pro- 
duce of Ireland does not exceed 
45,000,0007. Now, if we deduct 
from this 6,000,000/. for the value 
of seed, and of the sums required to 
replace horses, &c., and 6,500,000 
for the values remitted in the shape 
of rent, &c., to absentee proprietors, 
we have 35,500,000 to be distribu- 
ted among the resident population ; 
which, as the latter may be taken at 
about 7,800,000, gives nearly 4s. to 
each. 
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American Antiquities. -— The St. 
Louis Commercial Bulletin, Missou- 
ri, alluding to the existenve of un- 
explored ruins of ancient cities, 
subterranean grottoes, and curious 
petrifactions in our country expresses 
regret that antiquarians do not in- 
vestigate these memorials of other 
times before it is too late. The 
editor states that on the Rivieres 
des Peres about seven miles from St. 
Louis, there are a number of graves, 
which from all appearances, seem 
to have existed there for centuries. 
They are ona high bluff, near whose 
base the stream passes, and from 
their length they would seem to be 
the tenements of men who were far 
superior in size to those of the pres- 
ent day. 

On the shores of Maramac river, 
near the town of Fenton, there was 
an immense cemetery, containing 
several thousand graves, all of them 
remarkably ‘small, the largest not 
exceeding four feet in length. The 
cemetery is now enclosed and culti- 
vated, so that the graves are no lon- 
ger visible. We have seen several 
articles which were found in the 
field, having been overturned by the 
ploughshare. Amongst the articles 
were several pieces of earthenware, 
remarkably well executed, — and 
particularly a lower jaw-bone, in size 
that of a child two years old, but 
containing the teeth of a man of 
forty. We were informed that be- 
fore the cemetery was inclosed and 


cultivated, there could be seen g& 
many of,the graves, head and foot 
stones, With inscriptions on them 
which none could understand. 

We.recollect to have seen a state. 
ment of these facts in some paper a 
few years ago, but nothing was élj. 
cited beyond mere wonder. 


Religious Denominations of Indi. 
ana.— The Methodists, in 1834, 
had 68 traveling preachers, and 
23,617 members. The Baptists, in 
1832, had 21 associations, 209 
churches, 152 ordained ministers, 
and 11,334 communicants — in ]$- 
35, 334 churches and 218 ministers, 
Some of these ministers receive from 
their people a partial support, others 
are assisted by the missionary soci. 
eties in the eastern states, and many 
have no salary at all. The Presby- 
terians, in 1825, had 108 churches 
and 67 ministers; whose salaries 
average about $250, paid partly by 
their congregations, partly by the 
Home Missionary Society ,and partly 
by the Board of Missions of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rianChurch. The Friends are pretty 
numerous, and have one yearly and 
nine quarterly meetings ; the Roman 
Catholics, one bishop and three 
ministers; the Episcopalians, one 
minister; the Cumberland Presby- 
terians, the Associate Reformed 
church, the Protestant Methodist, 
and the Reformed Baptist, have a 
number of congregations. 





Dc? Letters intended specially for the senior editor of the 
Magazine, should, in future, be addressed to Columbus, Ohio- 
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